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F the policy of “expansion” shall prevail, there will be incor- 
porated into the population of the United States several 
millions—ultimately, perhaps, a dozen millions—of people, who 
belong to the Malayan, the Mongolian, the Polynesian, the 
African, and mixed races. These will have to be governed 
by us, at least for a long time, for they are obviously not now 
fitted for self-government, in our sense of that term. Naturally 
the question arises, whether our former attempts to manage 
peoples of alien race and inferior political education have met 
with such success as to encourage the hope that we shall do 
well with this new task. We have had two such experiences, 
both prolonged, namely those with the Indians and the Negroes. 
And it is worthy of note that we have pursued opposite policies 
in the two cases. The Indians we have in the main treated 
as political infants, as wards of the nation; the Negroes, on the 
contrary, after freeing them from slavery, we invested with full 
political rights, by constitutional amendment. And the ques- 
tion is, Which of these methods shall we adopt in principle as 
concerns these new populations? Or shall we seek to combine 
the two? Or have both, and equally, proved ineffective? The 
experience of the Indians under our charge and tutelage is often 
alluded to in the newspapers as showing our inaptitude for such 
tasks; we do not remember to have seen the case of the negro 
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alleged. The truth, however, seems to be that we have failed 
quite as conspicuously and as disastrously in the latter case as 
in the former, and by one method as by the other. The 
blacks cannot for the most part vote to-day, despite the 
Fifteenth Amendment; and when for a season they did vote, 
no sort of good and several distinct sorts of evil came from the 
exercise by them of that function. The attempt to create and 
guarantee political rights by law where they neither did nor 
as yet could exist in reality, and to transform a subject race in 
the twinkling of an eye into sovereign citizens, was foredoomed 
to failure, as any entire or partial repetition of it will be. The 
wholesale introduction into the body of electors of ignorant 
and irresponsible, or alien, elements will not be tolerated. 

If we become responsible for the management of these popu- 
lations, we must definitely abandon, so far as they are concerned, 
the democratic doctrine that government derives its just rights 
from the consent of the governed and that representation is a 
prerequisite to taxation or other control. To be sure, we have 
never practiced this theory, as is seen in the long minority of 
the Indian, the enslavement in both North and South of the 
blacks and the various limitations placed here and there upon 
the suffrage; yet we have never ceased to profess and proclaim 
the doctrine. 


In doing this we have laid such stress upon certain political 
dogmas that we have overlooked the greater importance of the 
maintenance of civil and economic rights as secured by the Con- - 
stitution. Our public orators have created a fictitious, theoretical 
Constitution, into which fragments of the real Constitution and 
scraps of the Declaration of Independence, have been worked 
as ina mosaic. Even statesmen of ability and experience have 
come under the influence of this creation of the imagination, as 
the recent discussions with regard to expansion and imperialism 
have shown. Many men seem to think that the most powerful 
argument we can aim at this departure lies in the claim that 
it is contrary to the fundamental principles of our Constitution, 
because it involves taxation without representation, govern- 
ment established without the consent of the governed, and a 
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denial of the doctrine that all men are created equal. It is 
unfortunate that a good cause should be supported by such 
two-edged weapons. Historically, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence cannot for a moment be put upon the same plane as the 
Constitution. The former was a political manifesto, issued by 
a revolutionary body, and, like most such manifestoes, was a 
rhetorical appeal for support. The latter is the fundamental 
law of the country, which can be quoted in court, and according 
to which the rights of the individual may be gauged. Leaving 
aside rhetoric and an appeal to the feelings, it lays down care- 
fully and exactly the really essential maxims of good govern- 
ment. It very wisely leaves the subject of political rights almost 
untouched, allowing the States to decide for themselves who 
shall vote, and how the votes shall be counted; but it does lay 
great emphasis upon the maintenance of civil rights. It 
protects the citizen against unjust searches and seizures; it 
secures him against the loss of life, liberty, and property, with- 
out due process of law; it guarantees him the right of trial by 
jury in criminal suits. Practically these civil rights have done 
much more_to make our country prosperous and great than 
the possession of political rights. People flock to our shores, 
not because they can vote, for the inhabitants of most European 
countries from which we receive immigrants already enjoy that 
right at home; but they come here because they are free to earn 
their own living in their own way, secure in their persons and 
property, and exempt from the burden of a standing army and 
of a military aristocracy. The right of suffrage is worth little 
without the ability to earn a comfortable living, as we may see 
in the case of the Negroes, and the lack of the right of suffrage 
does not seriously impair the attractiveness of the country as 
long as there is a chance to earn good wages, as is seen in the 
case of the Chinese. 

The real objection to the new policy of expansion is not that 
there muy be people under our flag who are not consulted 
about the government. We have endured this anomaly at the 
very seat of the government itself, and we can doubtless endure 
it on the other side of the hemisphere. But the burden of a 
standing army, the increase of the pension list, heavier taxation, 
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and a more extravagant scale of expenditure on the part of 
the Government are serious and practical evils which, if they 
become necessary, as they doubtless will in case the new policy 
prevails, will seriously impair the value of the United States 
as a place of residence, while new forms of corruption will 
threaten the good name of our Government. War always has 
a tendency to weaken the rights of the individual. The Civil 
War had this effect. For while it gave additional security to 
political rights by the 13th, 14th, and 15th Amendments, the pre- 
cedent established in the legal tender cases of allowing the 
Government, under the supposed pressure of a war, to issue 
legal tender notes which impaired the obligation of contracts 
throughout the United States, struck a blow at the Constitution 
under which we are still suffering. 


Meantime, we note that the commission appointed by the 
President to “recommend to Congress such legislation concern- 
ing the Hawaiian Islands as they shall deem necessary and 
proper,” have reported a Bill which imposes an educational 
qualification for all electors and an additional property quali- 
fication for the electors of Senators, as well as a property 
qualification for membership either in the Senate or the House 
of Representatives—qualifications which leave a very consider- 
able portion of the adult males of the new Territory without 
the franchise, and without ambition for high office. We trust 
that these features will not be stricken from the Bill before its 
passage, and that it will give direction, in this respect, to 
subsequent legislation respecting the other new possessions. 

The events of the past year will be judged by the world and 
by posterity, not with reference to the form of government 
which is established in our new possessions, but with reference 
to the well-being of the people. We must give them justice, 
security, good water, good roads, freedom to develop their 
resources, and improved sanitary conditions. Much seems to 
have been accomplished in this line by Gen. Wood at Santiago; 
but the test of our fitness for colonial possessions will come 
when the military force gives way to the civil, and the army 
of spoilsmen takes the place of the army of occupation. The 
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necessity of the hour for imperialists and anti-imperialists alike 
is to guard against the invasion of that army, and to see that, 
whatever the political condition of the natives may be, the 
civilians sent out from this country are above reproach. 


The meeting of the American Economic Association at 
New Haven in December last, was marked by the extremely 
practical character of the subjects treated. The chief place 
was occupied by the report of a most efficient committee on 
the scope and method of the Twelfth Census. Not only was 
this committee a strong one in itself—it consisted of Messrs. 
Mayo-Smith, Willcox, Wright, Falkner, and Dewey—but it 
also enjoyed the cooperation of outside experts like Holmes 
and North; and it is to be sincerely hoped that its recom- 
mendations will be heeded by the government authorities in the 
years immediately to come. 

The first criticism directed by the committee against our 
traditional census methods is that inadequate time is allowed 
for preparing the schedules. Another criticism, and perhaps an 
even more fundamental one, relates to the undue number and 
variety of subjects treated. This causes such a scattering of 
power that the few things which are really most important 
cannot receive the attention they deserve. Our census bills are 
in fact like our river and harbor bills; they provide for doing 
a good many things poorly rather than a few things well. 
Much of this scattering of force is wholly unnecessary; for we 
have a number of established bureaus which are doing contin- 
uous statistical work, which is at least to some degree dupli- 
cated by that of the census as at present conducted. As the 
committee suggests, the collection of statistics of fisheries might 
well be transferred to the Fish Commission; of railroads, to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; of schools, to the Bureau 
of Education: and so on, with a number of departments of 
enquiry. With these changes we should greatly reduce the 
bulk of the census; we should transfer to the bureaus in ques- 
tion powers which would aid them in their regular work; we 
should get our statistics collected at once more cheaply and 
more efficiently; and their results would be in a continuous 
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form, available for making comparisons between one year and 
another. 

Even in the lines which could not be thus delegated to other 
bureaus, there is need of a similar continuity of enquiry. There 
are many lines where annual statistics are of great use, but 
where statistics collected, as we now have them, once in ten 
years, are of no use at all. The spasmodic character of the work 
makes critical accuracy unattainable; and if, as often happens, 
the census year is for some reason not a representative one, 
the census figures are positively misleading. 

But, it may be asked, if we thus take away a large part of the 
work which has traditionally been incorporated in the census, 
what will be left? Very little; and that will be a great gain. 
Not only will it save the government a great amount of expense, 
which has been one of the means of debasing our civil service, 
but it will save the country a great amount of nonsense, which 
has been one of the means of misleading our amateur econo- 
mists. Take as an example the statistics of manufactures, and 
especially those of manufacturing capital. They have been 
made the basis of countless arguments—for free trade or for 
protection, for industrialism or for socialism, for optimism or 
for pessimism. Yet, as General Walker himself said, there is 
a possible margin of error in some of these census statistics of 
300 per cent. 

If the decennial census were confined to its original purpose 
as an enumeration of the inhabitants of the various States and 
territories, we should doubtless lose much valuable matter; yet, 
independently of the saving of expense, there are many reasons 
for thinking that we should gain more than we should lose. 
In other words, there is some ground for the contention that 
the harm from the bad statistics outweighed the benefit from 
the good statistics. A policy which should restrict the scope of 
the operations of the next census within far narrower channels 
than those of 1890 and 1880, would probably secure the sup- 
port of a large majority of critical statisticians and economists. 








THE SOCIALISTIC MUNICIPALITIES OF 
NORTHERN FRANCE. 


E have long been accustomed to regard France as the 
most homogeneous of modern nations. The strong, 
despotic monarchy of the pre-revolutionary period levelled all 
classes before it, and thus welded the nation to a compactness 
and unity which was in marked contrast with the condition 
of other Continental countries. The economic changes of 
the present century have, however, produced a re-differentiation 
of national types resting upon differences in environment and 
industrial opportunity. The racial and temperamental pecu- 
liarities of different parts of the country have been made so 
prominent that the contrast between the industrial and urban 
population of the northern departments and the agricultural 
population of Touraine is greater to-day than it was fifty years 
ago. The conditions of life in the beautiful valley of the Loire 
differ radically from those which prevail in the monotonous 
and unattractive manufacturing towns of the North. This 
difference is more than one of pursuits. Lille, Roubaix and 
the other manufacturing towns of the Département du Nord 
contain a population essentially different in thought and 
feeling from that of the valley of the Loire. 

It is not surprising that there has been a development of 
political opinion corresponding to these sectional differences. 
The discontent and restlessness characteristic of an industrial 
population finds expression in political radicalism, shading by 
insensible gradations into socialism and making the northern 
Departments the stronghold of social democracy. The growth 
of socialistic power typifies all the peculiarities of party opinion 
in France. Unlike the English or Americans, the French seem 
incapable of developing a great, compact political party; for no 
sooner is a new party formed than it splits into a number of 
factions representing minor differences of opinion. Socialism 
as a factor in French national politics has never advanced 
beyond the organization of small political groups. Although a 
great number of socialistic congresses have been held, they have 
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all failed to effect any lasting agreement between the conflicting 
factions. A few of the more far-seeing leaders, recognizing the 
difficulties in the way of agreement upon national affairs, deter- 
mined to attempt a union on the basis of municipal socialism. 
A program restricted to purely local questions would avoid, 
it was believed, most of the irreconcilable differences of party 
opinion. This plan received much encouragement from the 
experience of Lille, where the socialistic party was gradually 
gaining in unity and strength. It was not until 1892, however, 
at a party convention held at Lyons, that a general program 
of municipal socialism was adopted. Its effect was immediately 
apparent throughout the country, particularly in those cities in 
which the lack of a common declaration of principles was the 
only obstacle to socialistic supremacy. In Roubaix, the num- 
ber of socialistic members of the municipal council had been 
steadily increasing since 1884. At the election of 1892, a 
council composed exclusively of socialists was returned. Four 
years later Lille followed the example of Roubaix, electing 
twenty-six socialists out of a total of thirty-six members of the 
town council. Soon after, the socialists obtained large majori- 
ties in Calais, Croix and Hellemmes; thus bringing five towns 
under the control of the party. 

The immediate cause of this rapid growth of socialistic 
opinion was the discontent consequent upon a number of years 
of industrial depression. The great coal strikes of 1890, the 
depressing effects of the McKinley tariff upon French indus- 
tries, together with the high price of grain, all contributed to 
bring about the ready acceptance of any political creed that 
promised immediate relief. As in the case of German Social 
Democracy, discontented elements flocked about the socialistic 
standard. One would go far astray, however, to judge of the 
number of socialist converts by the vote of the party; the 
large majorities of 1892 and 1896 were in the nature of 
a protest against existing conditions rather than an accept- 
ance of the tenets of socialism. 

Notwithstanding the overwhelming majority of the socialist 
party in the town councils of these municipalities, the period 
of their supremacy records but few socialistic experiments. It 
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illustrates the doctrine of socialists when in power rather than 
the practical application of socialistic principles to the prob- 
lems of city government. This is clearly shown by a compari- 
son of program of the party with its activity. The principles 
of municipal socialism as formulated by the Lyons conven- 
tion were as follows: 

First—All school children to be provided with luncheon at 
the lowest possible price by the municipality. Pupils to receive 
clothes and shoes twice a year free of charge. 

Second—All contracts entered into by the municipality to 
contain a clause prescribing an eight-hour working-day and a 
minimum salary, the latter to be determined by the municipal 
council after consultation with the trades unions. 

Third—The creation of a Bourse de Travail, to be managed 
by the trades unions. 

Fourth—Abolition of the “octroi” on all food products. 

Fifth—A progressive tax on rents. Low rents to be exempt 
from taxation. Improvement of unsanitary dwellings by the 
public authority at the expense of the proprietor. Improved 
and unimproved real estate to be assessed at market value. 

Sixth—Establishment of municipal maternity hospitals, 
asylums for the aged and infirm, and public lodging houses. 
Workingmen in search of employment, but without fixed domi- 
cile, to be fed at the public expense. 

Seventh—Free medical service. Medicines to be provided 
at cost by a public pharmacy. 

Eighth—Free municipal bath- and wash-houses. 

Ninth—Establishment of municipal sanitariums for the chil- 
dren of workingmen. The public treasury to provide for the 
placing of children in health resorts. 

Tenth—Free legal advice to workingmen by a specially desig- 
nated officer of the municipality. 

Eleventh—All municipal officials to receive salaries equal, 
at least, to the highest artisan rate, thus enabling workingmen 
to accept public office without great personal sacrifice. 

Twelfth—Creation of Boards of Arbitration and Conciliation. 

Thirteenth—Publication of an official municipal bulletin 
containing announcements of all decisions of the Council. 
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The insignificance of many of the changes advocated, and 
the extreme expression of class spirit in others, are alone suffi- 
cient to condemn the program when viewed from the stand- 
point of social welfare. A dwarfed view of the rdle of the 
municipality pervades every article. Workingmen are to be 
made the objects of public charity, the expense to be borne 
by the well-to-do classes. But the sins of commission are 
hardly more flagrant than those of omission. No mention is 
made of the relation of the municipality to quasi-public works, 
to questions of higher education, public amusements, art, 
music,—in short all the really important problems that con- 
front the modern municipality. 

Compared with this platform, weak as it is, the results 
accomplished by the socialists seem even more paltry. 
Either they have neglected to deal with the more important 
articles of the program or have lacked the necessary authority 
to do so. This is particularly evident in Roubaix, where the 
socialists have had complete control of the council for over six 
years. 

One of the first questions to which the socialistic council of 
that city addressed itself was the readjustment of the “‘octroi,” 
a tax in the nature of an excise upon food products, household 
articles, etc., levied at the city gates. It is one of the most 
important sources of revenue, particularly in the larger cities. 
Considerable freedom is allowed the municipal authorities in 
the adjustment of rates, which makes it possible to discriminate 
against one class of goods in favor of another. The socialists, 
ever ready to shift the burden of taxation from the working- 
man to the wealthy, undertook a thorough and systematic 
revision of the octroi rates. The revision of the schedules was 
complicated, however, by the fact that the city’s finances would 
not permit a diminution of revenue. Nevertheless the tax on 
most of the articles in general use was reduced while the rates 
upon luxuries were increased. The financial results far sur- 
passed the expectations of the Council; the revenue from the 
octroi showing an increase of $30,000 during the first year of 
the new rates. None but the prejudiced political opponents 
of the socialists will deny the success of the efforts of the 
Council in dealing with this vexed question of local taxation. 
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The further attempts to enforce the socialistic program have 
given rise to far greater differences of opinion. The most 
striking, nay pathetic, feature of the policy of Roubaix and Lille 
has been the pettiness of the problems in which the principles 
of municipal socialism have been exhausting themselves. For 
this the Council is but partially to blame. Under the tutelage 
of the central government, it has played the part of an unruly 
child, willing to venture upon forbidden ground and determined 
to make political capital out of the few possibilities within its 
reach. 

Soon after the readjustment of the “octroi,” the Council took 
up the question of the cantines scolaires. The foreigner finds 
it difficult to understand the importance of this question in 
French local politics. If he happens to arrive in one of the 
towns of northern France just before an election, he will hear 
the blessings of the cantines scolaires dwelt upon at great length. 
If unacquainted with the meaning of the term, he will probably 
conclude that the municipalization of street railways or some 
question of equal importance is at issue. When he learns that 
all this praise is being lavished on the policy of the Council in 
serving warm luncheon to school children, his belief in the 
power of the socialists to reorganize municipal life receives its 
first shock. Further examination will show that this is one of 
the few instances in which the municipality is given freedom of 
action. It is not surprising, therefore, that the local authorities 
should avail themselves of the opportunity and make the most 
out of a relatively unimportant matter. With as little delay 
as possible, the Council of Roubaix established a system of 
warm luncheons. The children of well-to-do parents are 
expected to pay from three to four cents per meal; whereas 
those of the poorer classes receive everything free. The system 
has undoubtedly done much towards improving the health of 
the children, and indirectly increasing the efficiency of their 
work. 

Encouraged by the success of the cantines scolaires, the 
Council of Roubaix extended the system so as to include the 
free distribution of clothes and shoes. During the winter of 
1895, 700 caps, 800 trousers, 2,400 undershirts, 4,600 pairs of 
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stockings, 4,600 pairs of shoes, 2,800 shirts and 2,000 aprons 
were thus disposed of. Everyone acquainted with the danger 
of indiscriminate almsgiving will seriously question the wisdom 
of such a plan. The public care of children is, however, one 
of the principles to which the French socialists attach great 
importance, and which they are anxious to place in operation 
at the earliest opportunity. One of the first acts of the 
socialistic Council of Lille was to organize a system similar to 
that of Roubaix. 

Another of the principles of the party platform which the 
Councils of Roubaix and Lille have been able to carry into 
effect has been the organization of a system of free legal advice 
to workingmen. A lawyer elected by the Council is assigned 
to this duty. While there is no evidence that the system has 
encouraged unnecessary litigation, there is constant danger that 
it will have this effect. It seems likely that the plan will be 
extended to enable combinations of workingmen to maintain 
a legal struggle at the expense of the municipality. 

The extension of the system of municipal sanitariums is a 
question to which the Councils of both cities have given con- 
siderable attention. To supplement the work of the public 
hospitals, they have entered into arrangements with public and 
private sanitariums in coast and mountain health resorts, thus 
giving sick and invalid children the benefit of change of air. 

The establishment of public nurseries has also proved of great 
value. Where women are as extensively employed in factories 
as is the case in all manufacturing centers, the public nursery 
assures better care and far more healthful surroundings during 
the hours of work, than would be possible in the home. The 
créches of Roubaix are model institutions, and will certainly do 
much to diminish the appalling infant mortality now prevailing. 

To complete the picture of socialistic activity, it is necessary 
to add to this list of actual changes in local policy, the cases 
in which the efforts of the town council have been blocked by 
the determined opposition of the central government. 

At one of the first meetings of the Council of Roubaix, after 
the first socialist victory, an effort was made to obtain for the 
municipality the power to fix a minimum wage in all employ- 
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ments. As it was clear that no such power could be exercised 
under the provisions of the existing municipal code, the proposi- 
tion took the form of a request to the central government for 
additional powers. As was to be expected, the request was 
ignored. The Council then proceeded to pass a resolution that 
the working day be reduced to eight hours in all services under 
the direct control of the municipality, and that a similar provi- 
sion be inserted in contracts for public improvements. To pre- 
vent a reduction of wages corresponding to the reduction in 
hours, it was further provided that the minimum wage be 
inserted in every contract; the rate to be determined after con- 
sultation and agreement with the trades unions. This resolu- 
tion of the Council was annulled by the Prefect, acting in 
accordance with the decision of the Prefectoral Council, on the 
ground that it violated the principle of industrial freedom and 
that the municipality was without authority to introduce into its 
contracts conditions as to wages and hours. 

During this conflict, Roubaix was considering the advisability 
of establishing a municipal pharmacy. It was decided to begin 
on a small scale, twenty-five thousand francs being voted for 
the purpose. This ordinance was also annulled by the Prefect, 
on the ground that the Municipal Corporations Act of 1884 
did not authorize the creation of such an institution, and that 
the municipality could not increase its powers beyond those 
specifically granted. The next move was to provide for the 
establishment of a municipal bakery, to furnish bread to the 
Bureau of Charities, and to the various charitable and correc- 
tional institutions. The ultimate end in view was to supply 
bread to the inhabitants at the lowest possible price. In 1893 
the ordinance was passed, but was met with the declaration of 
the Prefect, that no authority for such action was vested in 
the municipality. In 1895 and 1897, further attempts were 
made in the same direction, but met with no better success. 

In the administration of public charity, the socialists have 
also endeavored to apply the principles of the party, which 
declare public support to be the imprescriptable right of every 
citizen. The Council had long objected to the distribution of 
bread through the poor law authorities,—the Bureau de Bten- 
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faisance,—on the ground that it involved the odium of a public 
designation of the recipients of alms. A plan to place the 
distribution of bread in the hands of the codperative stores of 
Roubaix was proposed. Unfortunately for the Council, the 
administration of the service is not under its exclusive control: 
it elects but three of the seven members of the Board of Public 
Charities, the remaining four being appointed by the Prefect, 
and are therefore acting as agents of the central government. 
As such, they promptly refused to adopt the Council’s plan. 

In much the same way the attempt to secularize the public 
charities was frustrated. Antagonism to everything that savors 
of clericalism led the Council of Roubaix to demand the 
immediate dismissal from the city hospitals of all nurses 
belonging to the Catholic orders. But the votes of the repre- 
sentatives of the central government in the Board of Charities 
again prevailed, resulting in the maintenance of the existing 
system. 

From this review of the activities of these municipalities— 
of which Calais, Croix and Hellemmes furnish duplicates on a 
smaller scale—it is evident that but little light is thrown upon 
the practical possibilities of socialism. The lessons they have 
to teach lie in another direction. As instances of the position 
occupied by the municipality in a country in which centraliza- 
tion has been carried to its logical consequences, they offer 
one of the most interesting studies in the development of local 
as related to national political ideas. 

With the development of the modern centralized state, the 
municipality has come to be regarded, primarily, as the agent 
of the state in the administration of civil government.’ This 
view has been strengthened by recent industrial changes. 
Thus the street railway system, which has heretofore been 
regarded as a service of purely local importance, is gradually 
outgrowing these limitations. The introduction of electricity 
as a motive power, with the attendant growth of inter-urban 
lines, is taking from the municipalities the control of this ser- 
vice. The same is true of the water, gas and drainage systems. 


1See Goodnow, ‘‘Comparative Administrative Law”; Dillon, ‘‘Law of 
Municipal Corporations,” Vol. I. 
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The establishment of state boards of control, the creation of 
water, drainage and park districts, indicate the increasing inter- 
dependence of the territorial divisions of the state. The growth 
of national feeling has destroyed the concept of the city as an 
independent political unit; economic changes are gradually sub- 
stituting larger territorial districts for the municipality as the 
unit of utilization. 

The mere statement of these conditions is sufficient to justify 
state control over local subdivisions. The lessons of long 
experience have made this one of the political axioms of modern 
nations; in fact, so strongly has the principle been emphasized 
that the administrative organization of most of the countries 
of Continental Europe requires modification in exactly the 
opposite direction. In France, the demand for “decentraliza- 
tion” has been repeated with increasing force since the down- 
fall of Napoleon. With the possible exception of the strongly 
reactionary group of the early 50’s, every political party has 
pledged itself to give to local institutions greater freedom and 
power. 

But the efforts to overcome the traditions and ideas inherited 
from the period of absolute monarchy have hardly accom- 
plished the end intended. Since the reign of Louis XIV, the 
French have been schooled to the subserviency of the local 
units to the central government. The power of a despotic, 
centralized authority, whether elective or hereditary, depends 
largely upon the character of its control over its territorial sub- 
divisions, whereas the development of a distinctive local life, of 
ideals and feelings fostered through local ties, is inherently 
antagonistic to the maintenance of strong, centralized control. 
The French monarchy established its strength upon the sub- 
serviency of the provinces and communes; the Revolutionary 
government, dominated by the missionary spirit, endeavored 
to force its principles upon the recalcitrant local authorities. 
Napoleon simply continued the policy to which he fell heir, 
developing it in certain directions in order to strengthen his 
hold on the country. The various republican and monarchical 
governments that have succeeded one another during the 
present century, have conformed to these political habits and 
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traditions. It is true that the Third Republic has made a 
determined effort to give to the urban and rural subdivisions 
a certain amount of freedom in the determination of local 
policy; but in spite of these efforts, the communes seem ever 
ready to look to the central government for guidance, while 
the latter regards its power as largely dependent upon con- 
trol over local politics. The introduction of parliamentary 
government has increased the incentive to maintain strict 
central control. A ministry must keep the electors in the 
communes in harmony with its policy, in order to command a 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies. 

This control of the central government furnishes the clue to 
the inability of the town councils of the socialistic municipalities 
to effect any radical changes in local policy. It also explains 
the indifference of property owners to the spread of revolu- 
tionary opinion. Where the council is the central organ of 
the city government, as is the case in France, one would 
naturally expect that the socialistic triumphs would arouse a 
feeling of uneasiness as to the security of property rights. The 
town authorities neglect no opportunity publicly to express 
their opposition to the existing social system. In September, 
1897, I found the city hall of Roubaix covered with large 
placards denouncing the capitalists in unmeasured terms, and 
demanding for the workingmen a share “in the common 
heritage.” These outbursts are regarded by the well-to-do 
classes as expressions of irresponsible political opinion. As 
long as the central government remains free from socialistic 
taint, private property has nothing to fear. Although politi- 
cal conditions fully justify this feeling of security, its exist- 
ence indicates a condition of political irresponsibility which 
threatens to sap the vitality of national as well as of local 
institutions. Freedom of opinion, with its resulting diversity, 
is an essential requisite to popular government. But responsi- 
bility must accompany each phase of political opinion; other- 
wise public life loses its vigor and elasticity. Conditions that 
permit a party to use its platform for purposes of agitation 
merely, must result in the most extreme forms of class 
antagonism. Under ordinary circumstances, the possibility of 
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acquiring power exerts a sobering and restraining influence 
upon political parties, for they may, at any time, be called upon 
to make good their promises. Where, however, political 
success carries with it no political obligation, all the ordinary 
safeguards against violent and ill-considered action are removed. 
This is precisely the situation of the socialists in France. They 
are given all the advantages for agitation with none of the 
responsibilities that come with power. The socialistic town 
councils can thus meet the demands of electors without 
incurring the risks which the enforcement of their decisions 
would entail. Socialistic candidates are able to point to a great 
number of measures passed by the votes of the party, but 
rendered ineffectual through the opposition of the central 
government. The party leaders pose as martyrs, while the 
loyalty of the rank and file of electors is strengthened through 
the conviction that they are being persecuted by their political 
opponents. 

This unfortunate result is but one of the consequences of 
the extreme subordination of local to national political opinion. 
Because of this relation, government becomes associated with 
the idea of oppression and persecution, which creates a feeling 
of opposition to authority of any kind. Sudden revulsions of 
popular opinion and political instability inevitably follow. In 
such an atmosphere parliamentary government cannot survive. 
For its successful operation, a well-developed spirit of associa- 
tion and of political self-restraint, a respect for the rights of 
minorities and a keen sense of political responsibility, are 
necessary. All these qualities can best be developed through 
the constant contact with public affairs afforded by vigorous 
local institutions. Where these are lacking, as has been the 
case in France throughout the present century, we are certain 
to find a low level of political education, sudden changes of 
political feeling and a rapid growth of irresponsible political 
groups. The socialistic municipalities furnish abundant 
illustration of these conditions. 

Of the many and perplexing problems now confronting the 
country, there is none more closely associated with the future 


of national power and influence than the development of local 
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self-government. In order to give national politics the stability 
necessary to progress, local institutions must impress upon the 
population the responsibilities of power. Where the central 
government assumes the control of local policy, political 
opinion follows the fancy and caprice rather than the judgment 
of the community. Under such conditions, local institutional 
life offers no resistance to the spread of revolutionary doctrine, 
thus making interference from without necessary to preserve 
social order. The gap between local policy and local opinion 
constantly widens, and leads to periods of political unrest in 
which the maintenance of political liberty becomes a cloak for 


the worst forms of despotism. 
L. S. Rowe. 


University of Peunsylvania. 








THE DYNAMIC LAW OF WAGES. 


MONG the larger gifts of early economics to later 
thought is the theory of natural value. The price of a 
commodity is natural when it equals the cost of producing it. 
If the entrepreneur who makes a commodity can sell it for 
enough to pay interest on all the capital that he uses, wages on 
all the labor that he employs, including any labor that he him- 
self may perform in the management of his own business, and 
nothing more, the price is at its normal level. It is a no-profit 
price. 

Two extensions of this principle are necessary, if it is to tell 
what is true. Not one article, merely, but all articles must sell 
at cost prices, if the value of any one of them is to be natural. 
If the article A sells at cost, while B and C sell for more than 
cost, then the value of A, in terms of B and C, is unnaturally 
low. Value, in a classical sense, is relative. The extension of 
the régime of cost values to the including of all commodities 
is a mere corollary of the classical method of stating the 
principle. There must be a universal régime of no profits, if the 
price of any single thing is to satisfy the classical requirement 
concerning the natural price. 

A second extension is equally necessary; and this is contrary 
to traditional modes of thinking. The cost of all parts of the 
supply of an article must be uniform. If bad methods prevail 
in some mills, or if inferior management is found there, then 
the cost of the products of these mills is unnaturally large. The 
value of the goods shows no tendency to conform to the cost 
of this particularly expensive part of the supply. These mills 
having bad methods or inferior managers must change their 
methods and their management or stop running altogether. 
The better mills are making profits, and they are enlarging 
their output. This is bringing down the price of the goods and 
forcing one after another of the inferior employers to change 
his methods or to fail. The price of the product is tending 
continually downward toward the cost, not of the most expen- 
sive, but of the least expensive part of the supply. In the 
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absence of further improvements of method, and of other 
disturbing influences, the value will remain stable, not even at 
the cost that is now incurred in the best establishments, but 
at the cost that will hereafter be incurred in these shops of 
greatest efficiency, when they shall have sufficiently enlarged 
their products to appropriate the whole market to themselves. 
This mere enlargement of the output means additional cheap- 
ness. Uniform costs and minimum costs are thus necessary for 
the realizing of the classical idea of a value that is natural. 
Competition is forcing all values toward this level of minimum, 
no-profit prices. In the absence of movements that we term 
dynamic, all prices would reach that level and hold it. 

The cost of producting an article in the worst situated estab- 
lishment has, then, no price-regulating power. Price shows no 
tendency to settle itself at that rate and stay there. Rather does 
price itself determine the cost that is incurred in the worst situ- 
ated establishment; for, it determines how bad the situation 
may be and permit the intrepreneur to survive.! 

The true static or natural price equals the cost that the more 
efficient establishments would incur if improvements were to 
cease, and if these better concerns were to absorb the lion’s 
share of the business. 

As thus enlarged the classical theory of natural value is 
essentially a theory of static value. It tells what commodities 
would exchange for, if all the disturbances and readjustments 
that are described by the term dynamic were to stop, and if 
competition were to go on in ideal perfection. 

A complete conception of a static state includes much more 
than this. It requires that costs themselves should conform to 
some law. The costs to an entrepreneur resolve themselves 
into wages and interest. These are normal if a unit of labor 
is as well rewarded in one industry as it is in another, if a unit 
of capital is so, and if a unit of either one of these agents always 
gets exactly what it produces. The different industries of 
society can never be in a state of static equilibrium unless labor, 


' The continuous falling out of the more inefficient establishments checks the 
rate at which the entire product enlarges, and so influences the degree of rapid- 
ity at which price falls toward its true static level. This is the only way in 
which maximum cost acts causally on price. 
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for example, is as productive in one of them as it is in another, 
and unless, further, it everywhere receives, in wages, what it 
makes over to the employer, as a product. 

We cannot here stop to prove that wages do tend to equal 
the product of labor, and that interest tends to equal the pro- 
duct of capital. That would be presenting a whole theory of 
static distribution. What is clear, however, is that if either 
laborers or capitalists get less than they produce, there is a 
profit somewhere; and, in the absence of monopoly, a profit 
always makes employers bid against one another for laborers 
and for capital. Profit is a sign that the value of something 
must fall, and that wages and interest must rise. Society is 
never in a state of equilibrium when any one class of employers 
is under the inducement to enlarge its output of goods, and 
to create the condition of falling value and of rising wages 
and interest that that involves. A static state requires that 
wages and interest should be uniform, and they should 
exactly conform to the products of labor and of capital. 
Values are natural only in such a state. The minimum no- 
profit prices of goods could be realized only in a condition that 
should afford uniform wages and uniform interest, both based 
on the productivity of the agents that earn them. Very great 
is the extension of the classical rule of cost prices, if it is 
to become a true law of natural value. 

We now perceive how far such a static adjustment of value, 
wages and interest is from being natural in the higher sense 
of being in accordance with nature in a progressive society. It 
is natural only as a level and glassy surface of the sea is natural 
onastormy day. The actual surface of the water tends toward 
that level and smooth form; but nature does not design that it 
shall assume that form and keep it. 

The static condition of society is completely ideal; it is an 
imaginary adjustment of different industries that projects itself 
through the actual adjustment, and shows variations at nearly 
every point. It is like the imaginary level surface of the sea 
that projects itself through the waves of the actual ocean. 
Stop the winds and all other disturbances, and the imaginary 
sea level will become the real one; the crests of the waves will 
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subside to the static level, the troughs between them will rise to 
it, and the sea will be in the condition in which the water, 
though it is perfectly mobile, does not move. 

The static surface of the sea is the one from which to meas- 
ure height of waves and depth of troughs; it is needed for a 
study of water in a dynamic state. Moreover, the static posi- 
tion of the water is the one toward which the position of the 
waters of the stormiest ocean are at every moment tending, 
under the mere influence of gravity. The actual surface of the 
water is hovering about the static level, and considering the 
magnitude of the forces that are disturbing it, it seems mirac- 
ulously near to it. The height of waves is infinitesmal as 
compared with the width and depth of the ocean, and to a 
general view taken from no great height or distance the sea 
looks smooth. 

Something of this kind is true of the imaginary static society 
that projects itself through the disturbed group system of actual 
industry. While there are variations everywhere, they are, on 
the whole, relatively slight; and it is even possible, in a somewhat 
crude stage of economic thinking, to content ourselves with 
the static adjustment as the only one that is called for by pure 
theory, and to charge variations from it merely to economic 
disturbances or to friction. We should then say, theory calls 
for a régime of cost prices, disturbing influences make actual 
prices to hover about the cost level, now above it, and now 
slightly below it; but the variations in part offset each other. In 
the main, the rule of cost holds. In like manner we might say 
that wages and interest hover about the ideal rates that are 
fixed by the specific productivity of labor and of capital. In 
our theory we may get rid of the variations here, by charging 
them to economic friction. About a science of disturbance and 
of friction we should not then trouble ourselves. 

In Political Economy this will not do. There are disturb- 
ances that are perfectly normal, or according to nature. What is 
of more consequence is that the static standards of value, 
wages and interest are themselves changing. Economic theory 
must account first for natural variations from what, in a narrower 
sense of the term, are natural standards, and secondly for the 
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changes in the standards themselves. This is the chief content 
of a theory of Economic Dynamics. Without it, Political 
Economy would be about as complete as a physical science of 
the phenomena of the sea would be, if it took no account of 
natural movements of water. 

There is a dynamic law of value; but what it gives is not any 
one standard to which the selling price of an article tends to 
conform. It gives a movement of price, or a rate of change in 
value as it is expressed in money. There is a dynamic law of 
wages and interest; and what it gives is a rate of change in the 
earnings of capital and of labor. If there be such a thing as a 
dynamic standard of wages it is a moving standard, which the 
actual rate forever pursues. 

Of the various economic changes that constitute a dynamic 
state we will single out one for study;—improvements in the 
method of production. Such a change always affects values, 
wages and interest. It gives to society always a new wealth- 
creating power; in the end it enables every one to get a better 
income. Improvements, however, come first locally, and give 
profits to the particular entrepreneurs who first use them. 
Somebody makes the article A more cheaply than others can 
make it. Competition requires that this special gain shall be 
diffused. First, the different establishments within the subgroup 
must adopt the method, or one that is equally effective; and 
secondly, the output of the goods must be enlarged up to the 
point at which the reduced price of the goods will give to men 
in other industries definite shares of the gain secured by the 
improvement. When this adjustment is accomplished, the men 
who make the article A, notwithstanding the great amount of 
it that they can make, will create no more value than the man 
who creates B, C, D, etc. 

This is saying that competition bestows on the men in every 
industry a pro rata share of the fruits of improvement in any 
one industry. It tends to annihilate profit, and to give the per- 
manent benefit from every industrial improvement to laborers 
and capitalists. It follows, therefore, that all laborers and capi- 
talists of all society inherit the fruits of improvement made at 
any one point in society. 
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Improvements, then, first create profits for the entrepreneurs 
who make them. Secondly, they increase wages and interest 
everywhere. In a fuller discussion something would have to 
be said about the differing effects that they produce on wages 
and on interest. For that we have no time here. They add to 
the earning capacity of a unit of labor; and where there is no 
increase of the amount of capital to be taken into account, they 
add, in a somewhat different way, to the earning power ofa unit 
of capital. Labor and capital are the heirs of progress, the 
permanent holders of every gain that civilization makes. The 
profit that an improvement at first secures for an entrepreneur, 
competition wrests from him, and gives to laborers and capital- 
ists. 

If wages and interests were at a static level, and a single 
improvement were to be made, and no more, then wages and 
interest would rise toa new and higher static level and stay there. 
If improvements occurred in a series, at regular intervals, and if 
the gains from one were entirely diffused before another were 
made, the earnings of labor and capital would reach one static 
level, then another, then another. The levels would be sta- 
tionary, and separated like rungs of a ladder. With improve- 
ments taking place as rapidly as they actually do, wages and 
interest never reach any static level at all. Long before the 
effects of one improvement have been diffused another is made. 
With the first improvement, and the beginning of the process 
that diffuses the benefit of it through society, the earnings of 
labor and capital begin to increase. They rise by one short 
step toward the new static level, when, behold, a new improve- 
ment appears, and the static level is put farther off. Every 
improvement, as it comes, adds something to the amount that 
laborers and capitalists will ultimately get. 

We shall avoid some complications if we confine our atten- 
tion to wages. At every moment they are struggling upward 
toward a natural or static rate. If that rate were stationary, 
they would reach it; but the static standard also rises. The 
natural rate is rising, and the actual one is pursuing it at a cer- 
tain interval. 

The illustration of the sea and its waves may be made to 
represent these economic facts. Let the wind cease, and let the 
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surface of the water become smooth, but pile a great wave, or 
mountain of new water, upon some part of the surface. It will 
create disturbances everywhere; it will cause all the water in 
the sea to readjust itself. When the process is over the new 
surface will be higher than was the old one. Something like this 
would happen when a single improvement were made, if the 
fruits of it were diffused before another improvement were 
made. 

Pile different mountains of water, in quick succession, 
on the different parts of the surface of the sea. Let one of them 
come before its predecessor has had time to diffuse itself. You 
prevent the actual surface from ever reaching a static level,— 
but you also cause the static level itself continually to rise. 
Profits are, normally, additions to the output of social indus- 
tries. They come first locally; they diffuse their effects every- 
where, causing the standard of pay for labor to move upward, 
and causing the actual rate to follow the rising standard, though 
lagging behind it in the upward movement. 

A dynamic theory of wages studies velocities and intervals. 
It tells when the rate of pay for workmen is increasing as rapidly 
as it should do. It tells us also what makes it lag behind the 
rising standard rate. Is there an ideally right interval between 
wages as they are and wages as they would be, if the profit that 
now exists should thoroughly diffuse itself throughout society? 
There is so. The interval affects the rate of the movement, 
and it at its best when the movement is most rapid. 

I can see no limit except a moral one on the rate at which 
it is desirable that wages should increase; and the normal limit 
is too remote to be taken into account. If workmen were in 
danger of living in sybaritic luxury and giving themselves over 
to gross pleasures, the moralist might wish, if it were possible, to 
put a veto on the more rapid increase of men’s earnings. Short 
of such an impossible rate of increase, I can see no limit on what 
it is desirable that men should, from day to day and from year 
to year, add to their earning capacity. If, therefore, there is a 
normal interval between the actual rate of pay and the standard 
rate, it is that interval which, by its effects, will cause both rates 
to move upward as rapidly as possible. 
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We have no time to describe the manner in which the interval 
affects the rate; but it is the fact that, if wages are to rise 
rapidly, they must lag, by a certain distance, behind the rising 
standard. If they were to pursue it too closely, the two rates 
would both move upward only very slowly. The interval means 
profits. The improvement that will one day put additional 
earnings into everyone's pocket should, for a time, put a profit 
into the pocket of the men who make it. Instantaneous diffu- 
sion of this benefit would mean that the entrepreneur would 
have had no inducement to make the improvement at all;— 
if he made it, it must be from altruism or scientific enthusiasm. 
The generally potent motives appeal to the entrepreneur’s self- 
interest. It must pay and pay well to make improvements. 
The more numerous they are, and the greater they are, the 
more rapidly will wages rise. 

Profits, as secured by the interval between rising wages and 
the rising standard of wages, insures additions to capital. All 
these additions to capital have the effect of increasing the rise 
in wages that is traceable to mere improvement itself. They 
also have the effect of counteracting the rise in the rate of 
interest that mere improvement would occasion. As a result- 
ant of these two causes, it might be shown, if we had time, that 
wages are pursuing the static standard upward and that the 
rate of actual interest is closely accompanying the static standard 
downward. There is not much of an interval to be taken into 
account in the case of interest. Genuine monopoly is the great 
disturber and obstructor. It means profits that are extorted 
from the public, rather than created. Among the more difficult 
tasks that dynamic theory must undertake is the untangling of 
the threads of unlike influence exerted by the great masses of 
capital that are loosely termed monopolies. 

Movement, not position, is of supreme importance in con- 
nection with the standard of wages. The direction and the rate 
of the movement of that standard test the character of an indus- 
trial system; and the influences that determine the direction 
and the rate of it are to be the chief subject of the Political 
Economy of the future. 


Joun B. CrarK. 


Columbia University, New York. { 











VALUE AND ITS MEASUREMENT. 


R. FRIEDRICH VON WIESER says that “in economy 
value decides everything.”? It is the controlling force in 
industrial life, determining in what direction labor and capital 
shall be expended, and in what proportion the products of 
industry shall be divided. The theory of value, therefore, must 
be the foundation of economic science, and as the main volume 
of economic study passes over from the methods of logic to 
the methods of natural history—the investigation of actual phe- 
nomena,—some change in the conception of value is to be 
expected. 

Professor Patten describes* the progress of economic thought 
from the exclusive consideration of physical environment on 
the part of the Physiocrats, through the various stages of transi- 
tion to the present tendency to make the differences in the 
wants and actions of men the corner-stone of economic theory. 
This increased consideration of the human element is causing 
a change in the idea assigned to the word value by economic 
writers. 

The old method of regarding wealth as the result of physical 
environment, and of measuring it in terms of commodities, led 
to an abstract science, and economic terms were robbed in part 
of that personal color and life which they have retained in 
popular usage. Value has been commonly defined as “the 
ratio of exchange between commodities,” or “purchasing 
power.” Ifa bushel of wheat exchanges for a hat, each is said 
to express the value of the other, and, to tell whether any 
object has risen in value, we must simply ascertain whether it 
exchanges for more of other things than it did before. On the 
other hand, in popular language value is more directly connected 
with human feeling. Anything is valuable which satisfies want 
and cannot be replaced without effort or sacrifice. The more 

? Economic Journal for March, 1891. 


‘* Wie man iiber den Werth urtheilt, muss man aber, wenn man folgerichtig 
bleibt, letztlich tiber die Wirthschaft urtheilen."—Der Natérliche Werth, p. vi. 


* Theory of Dynamic Economics. 
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urgent the want whose satisfaction is dependent upon a particu- 
lar object, the greater is the value of the object. Economic 
theory has maintained that a dollar has the same value to one 
man as to another so long as it purchases the same amount 
of goods, while everyone has an instinctive sense that a dollar 
is more valuable to a poor man than to a millionaire. 

Professor Perry noticed the difficulty arising from this dis- 
parity, but saw no remedy for it. He says: 

“The notion of value is not conceivable except by a com- 
parison of two things, and what is more, of two things mutually 
exchanged. Political Economy, therefore, is based on a rela- 
tive idea, and has to do from beginning to end with a relation. 
Now in this there is an inherent difficulty, and a difficulty too 
which can never be obviated. It lies in the very nature of the 
subject. Men much more readily apprehend an absolute idea 
than a relative one. They more easily follow a discussion 
touching the independent attributes of single objects 
than a discussion touching value, which is not an attribute of 
any one thing, but a relation subsisting between two things.” 

Grant that value is merely the ratio of exchange and we have 
for the foundation of economic theory only unstable commodi- 
ties for each of which our esteem is constantly changing; fluctu- 
ating with every change of environment, and with every step 
of progress. 

This colorless concept of value as a mere relation between 
commodities was not established by the founders of modern 
economic theory, and its introduction has been, I believe, a 
hindrance to the progress of economic science rather than a 
necessary step in its development. Adam Smith recognized 
that the values of commodities are essentially variable, and 
looked for a standard of value which would have a constant 
relationship to human well-being. This standard he found in 
human labor: 

“What everything is really worth to the man who has 
acquired it, and who wants to dispose of it or exchange it for 
something else, is the toil and trouble which it can save to 
himself, and which it can impose upon other people.” The 

1 Elements of Political Economy, p. 54. 
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employer purchases labor “sometimes with a greater and some- 
times with a smaller quantity of goods, and to him the price of 
labor seems to vary like that of all other things. It appears to 
him dear in the one case and cheap in the other. It is the 
goods which are cheap in the one case and dear in the other.” 

Ricardo, at the opening of his discussion, accepts Adam 
Smith’s definition of value in exchange of an object as “the 
power of purchasing other goods which the possession of that 
object conveys,” but like Adam Smith he at once discards the 
commodity standard in estimating the goods: 

“If any one commodity could be found which now and at all 
times required precisely the same quantity of labor to produce 
it, that commodity would be of an unvarying value, and would 
be eminently useful as a standard by which the variations of 
other things might be measured.’ 

“The labor of a million of men in manufactures will always 
produce the same value, but will not always produce the same 
eee fk es 

“That commodity is alone invariable which at all times 
requires the same sacrifice of toil and labor to produce it.’”’* 

Malthus was still more clear and emphatic in his rejection of 
the commodity standard of value. A change in purchasing 
power, he maintains, is not a change in value unless it arises 
from causes intrinsic with the article under consideration: 

“It has often been stated that the value of a commodity is 
determined by the sacrifice which people are willing to make 
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1 Wealth of Nations, Book I, chap. 5. 


° Wealth of Nations, Book I, chap. 4. Ricardo’s Political Economy, chap. i, 
sec. I. 

The statement that value in exchange is ‘‘the power of purchasing other 
goods” does not define the term. If the ‘‘ other goods” for which the object 
exchanges are reckoned simply by number and size the definition seems mean- 
ingless, for there is no limit to the number of different things for which a valuable 
object may be exchanged. But if, as seems often to be vaguely understood, the 
‘‘other goods” are to be estimated not by their number but by their values, we 
find the term which we wished to define involved in the definition. 

We must either look deeper for the real meaning of value or accept the ratio ; 
concept. : 











3 Political Economy, chap. i, sec. I. 






* Political Economy, chap. xx. 
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in order to obtainit. . . . It is obvious, therefore, that the 
sacrifice which we are willing to make in order to obtain a 
particular commodity is not proportioned to the quantity of 
any other commodity for which it will exchange, but to the 
difficulty with which such quantity, whether more or less, is 
attained. Now labor can measure this difficulty, but nothing 
else can.’” 

Malthus, like Adam Smith, looked upon exchange value as a 
token of subjective estimation, and sought for a standard by 
which the value of commodity (e. g. the monetary unit) at 
different times and places could be measured and compared. 
The command over labor, of which the ordinary agricultural 
labor should be the unit, was considered the most exact 
standard. 

Ricardo, on the other hand, disregarded the subjective 
nature of value and directed his efforts to the explanation of the 
relative values of commodities. On the ground that commodi- 
ties tend to exchange on the basis of the amounts of labor 
which they embody, Ricardo took the labor necessary for the 
production of a commodity as the foundation and therefore the 
measure of its value. Just what Ricardo meant by measure 
of value is by no means clear; but his position toward the value 
problem prevailed among English economists, and soon led to 
the ratio concept as set forth by Mill and his followers, who 
declared values to be entirely relative to each other, and a 
general rise or a general fall in values, therefore, to be logically 
impossible. To speak simply of the value of an ounce of gold, 
says Jevons, is as absurd as to speak of the ratio of the number 
seventeen. Mill seems to have been more acute than the most 
of his followers when from his definition of value he deduces? 
the fact that a “measure of exchange value” is “impossible”; 

1 Definitions in Political Economy, pp. 211, 212. 

‘* Intrinsic value in exchange, which may be defined to be the power of pur- 
chasing arising from intrinsic causes, in which sense the value of an object is 
understood when nothing further is added. This definition is precisely equiva- 
lent to the estimaticn in which a commodity is held, founded on the desire to 
possess, and the difficulty of obtaining possession of it.”—Political Economy, 2d 
edition, p. 60. 


® Political Economy, Book III, chap. xv. 
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for if the value of an ounce of gold, e. g., has no existence as 
an independent magnitude and appears as something different 
as often as we change the object with which the gold is com- 
pared, how can the value of the ounce of gold either be meas- 
ured or serve as a measure of other values? 

It seems strange that a definition of value so devoid of con- 
tent could have become so generally accepted by writers of 
text-books; and it is not surprising that economic writers have 
never been in the habit of confining their use of the term value 
to the meaning given in their definition.! 

While the earlier economists gave value an absolute meaning 
through its relation to labor sacrifice, recent economic theory 
escapes from the inane ratio concept upon the side of utility. 
Jevons says:? 

“T have pointed out the excessive ambiguity of the word 
value, and the apparent impossibility of using it safely. When 


2 Cournot defines value as wholly relative, yet his treatment of the subject 


shows that his concept retains an absolute element. 

‘*To sum up, there are only relative values ; to seek for others is to fall into a contradiction with 
the very idea of value in exchange, which necessarily implies the idea of a ratio between two 
terms. But also an accomplished change in this ratio is a relative effect, which can and should be 
explained by absolute changes in the terms of the ratio. There are no absolute values, but there 
are movements of absolute rise and fallin values. Among the possible hypotheses on the abso- 
lute changes which produce the observed relative changes there are some which the general laws 
of probability indicate as most probable.”"—Mathematical Principles of the Theory of Wealth, 


p. 24. 
Let us suppose that three pecks of wheat exchange for five pecks of corn, 


The fraction ? expresses the ratio of exchange between them. If later four 
pecks of wheat exchange for sevens pecks of corn the new ratio will be. Here 
is what Cournot calls a relative rise in the value of wheat in respect to corn, and 
Cournot submits that the rise is to be explained by an absolute change in the 
value of one or both of the articles compared. Perhaps the exchange of wheat 
with oats, wool, nails, apples, silver, and various other articles will show a rela- 
tive rise in the value of wheat in respect to all of them; but, however extended 
our observation, we could find evidences of only a relative rise in the value of 
wheat in respect to the other goods. If values are nothing but relations in 
exchange, changes in value must all be relative. To speak of an absolute rise in 
the value of wheat implies that value is an absolute attribute capable of increase 
or decrease without regard to the value of other articles. 

Grant that value is an attribute of things, such as importance for satisfying 
human wants, and we at once understand how the ratios of exchange vary with 
the variations in the absolute values of the articles exchanged. Cournot himself 
speaks of ‘‘ the absolute value of the monetary metals” in the same chapter in 
which he says that there are no absolute values, and in his later works the term 
absolute value is repeatedly used. 


* Theory of Political Economy, 3d edition, p. 162. 
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intended to express the mere fact of certain articles exchanging 
in a particular ratio, I have proposed to substitute the unequiv- 
ocal expression—ratio of exchange. But I am inclined to 
believe that a ratio is not the meaning which most persons 
attach to the word value. There is a certain sense of esteem or 
desirableness, which we may have with regard to a thing apart 
from any distinct consciousness of the ratio in which it would 
exchange for other things. I may suggest that this distinct 
feeling of value is probably identical with the final degree of 
utility. While Adam Smith’s often-quoted value in use is the 
total utility of a commodity to us, the value in exchange is 
defined by the terminal utility, the remaining desire which we 
or others have for possessing more.” 

The Austrian economists, whose enlightening analysis of value 
has modified the thought of every economist of the day, have 
essentially the same idea of value as that described by Jevons 
as the popular meaning of the term. Menger says, the value 
of goods is “the importance which concrete goods, or quanti- 
ties of goods, receive for us from the fact that we are conscious 
of being dependent on our disposal over them for the satisfac- 
tion of our wants.” 

The primary idea in value is that of importance for the satis- 
faction of our wants. It is utility limited by the sacrifice of sub- 
stitution. 

Would an article in possession, if removed, be replaced with- 
out sacrifice, like the air in a closed room? The measure of its 
value is nothing. Would it be replaced at some sacrifice? Its 
value is gauged by the sacrifice. Would an imperfect substi- 
tute take its place? Its value is gauged by the two-fold sacri- 
fice entailed.’ 

1 Quoted by Wieser, Natural Value, p. 21. Prof. von Philippovich (Grundrisz 
der Politischen Oekonomie, 2d edition, p. 6) says: ‘‘ Der Werth der Giiter ist die 
Bedeutung, die wir ihnen zuerkennen mit Riicksicht darauf, dasz wir unsere 
Bedurfniszbefriedigung und daher unsere Wohlfahrt von ihnen abhangig wissen.” 

Prof. Marshall recognizes the subjective and absolute nature of value when he 
says (Principles of Economics, p. 208): ‘‘ The more a person spends on anything 
the less power he retains of purchasing more of it or of other things, and the 
greater is the value of money to him. 


® This illustration is taken from Professor Clark’s Philosophy of Wealth, chap. 
5, with the word va/ue substituted for effective utility. 
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In these days of interdependence, when every one has in 
some way hired out his services to his neighbors while supply- 
ing his own wants by purchases with the money he gets, it is 
evident that the values of the most of our exchangeable com- 
modities to us will correspond to the market prices of such 
commodities, for those prices represent the sacrifices which 
would be required to replace them. So important are market 
prices in determining values to individuals, that we very com- 
monly use the word value to denote simply the amount of 
money which we would have to give for the object in view, or 
the amount of money for which it would sell. 

The forces which influence merchants and other sellers in 
determining prices, and through prices the values of things 
to individuals, must be considered under the theory of prices, 
but our present concern is rather with the unit of value. 

Our dependence upon the market for the supply of our wants 
makes the monetary unit an exceedingly convenient unit of 
value. (1) It is definite and familiar to all as the constant 
medium of exchange; (2) it is readily divided or multiplied to 
express any degree of value; and (3) it equates the personal ele- 
ment, and expresses values in terms adapted to the purpose of 
exchange. on 

To illustrate the last point, let us picture to ourselves a rich 
man, a poor man, anda pet dog. Perhaps the poor man would 
make a great sacrifice to keep the dog, while the rich man cares 
but little for it. That, however, is a personal valuation, and 
does not indicate which man will have the dog. But if the 
poor man considers it worth five dollars to him, while his more 
fortunate neighbor is ready to pay six dollars for it, the dog is 
pretty sure to fall to the rich man. The valuations in units of 
money are the terms from which the ratios of exchange are 
determined. Under the present social order the commodity 
goes to the one who will pay most for it, but, owing to the 
inequality among men, this is not always the one who wants 
it most. 

The amount which I am willing to pay for a favorite picture 
depends not only upon the importance of the picture to me as a 
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source of gratification, but also upon the importance of a dollar 
to me.! 

~ When we speak of the value of a house, or of a cow, we 
usually refer to the number of dollars that it is worth, but we 
have no conception of its real value to the owner till we know 
his estimation of a dollar—the amount of pleasure or hardship 
that depends upon its possession.2 Values always originate 
and derive both their meaning and their amount from such 
considerations of human well being, though the coloring is 
largely lost by expressing them in terms of dollars and cents. 
Back of all money values lie personal values, and money values 
cannot be explained till the nature and laws of personal values 
have been discovered. 

But how may the value of the monetary unit to different indi- 
viduals be revealed and measured? Two methods are contend- 
ing for our acceptance, one looking to the utility of the dollar, 
the other to its cost. Suppose a man to spend his income, dol- 
lar by dollar, purchasing goods in the order of their importance 
to him. The utility of the last dollar’s worth would determine 
the value of money to him, for that would be the satisfaction 
which the loss of any dollar would intercept. On the other 
hand, most people earn money, or at least save it, by fatiguing, 
or otherwise disagreeable labor. If they value a dollar highly 





' ** For the price which the various purchasers in a market will pay for a thing, 
is determined not solely by the final degrees of its utility to them, but by these 
in conjunction with the amounts of purchasing power severally at their dis- 
posal.”—Marshall, Principles of Economics, 3d edition, p. 562. 


? When we say that this article is worth two dollars and that article is worth 
five, we do not consider the fact that a dollar has a very different value to differ- 
ent people—nor do we deny the fact. 

Values expressed in terms of the monetary unit are called objective values 
because the unit is objective. The values themselves are subjective and must 
vary in the same ratio that the unit varies when referred to different people. 

Prof. Newcomb calls my attention to Laplace, who, in his introduction to the 
Théorie Analytique des Probabilités, 1814, sets forth the fact that the value of the 
franc increases as one’s possessions decrease, so that the chance of losing a sum 
of money is not fully offset by an equal chance of gaining the sum.—Laplace, 
Oeuvres, Vol. vii, pp. xxi, xxii. Laplace refers to Daniel Bernouilli, also cited 
by Prof. Marshall, who considered that the relative values of an increment of 
wealth to different individuals would be indicated by the quotients obtained by 
dividing the increment by the amount of wealth possessed by each individual. 
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they will prolong their labor till it becomes decidedly burden- 
some, but if they place a low estimate upon the money earned 
they will stop when the sacrifice of continuing would be slight. 
One naturally works till the pleasure to be derived from the 
possession of another cent is just offset by the displeasure of 
earning it, and of course one values every cent in his possession 
at the same rate. The sacrifice involved:in the earlier hours 
of labor does not indicate the value of the earnings, for a dime 
lost can be replaced only by extending the period of labor. 

It is not easy to determine whether the importance of a 
dollar to its possessor is best revealed by referring to the addi- 
tional satisfaction that it will give or to the displeasure which its 
possession will save. So far as people regulate their actions 
with reason the two methods would give equivalent results, for 
it is not reasonable to endure a hardship for money unless the 
money received will yield a satisfaction equal to the hardship, 
nor is it reasonable to shun a hardship until it has become 
equal to the additional pleasure to be derived from the money 
which it yields. 

It may be claimed that the utility method is of more universal 
application than the cost method, for so far as labor sacrifice 
is concerned, many people have fixed incomes, fixed hours of 
labor, or fixed habits of life which interfere with the natural 
limitation of the period of labor and thus thwart the natural 
equivalence between the final labor sacrifice and the utility of 
the final earnings. The music teacher would be glad to give 
more lessons at the same rate per hour, and more calls would 
be acceptable to the physician. On the other hand, nearly 
everyone, either in his regular occupation or outside of it, is often 
called upon to decide whether the sacrifice involved in continu- 
ing work equals the utility of the money to be gained or saved; 
in other words, to decide whether it will pay to work any 
longer; and there is reason for the belief that sacrifice and hard- 
ship are more definite and capable of estimation than pleasures.’ 

? Prof. Edgeworth and Prof. Béhm-Bawerk, in the Economic Journal (Sept. and 
Dec. 1894), discuss the question whether there is a general tendency for the mar- 
ket values of commodities to correspond to the final disutility of the labor which 


produces them. Both seem to agree that there is such a tendency to the extent 
‘that the laborer is perfectly free both to change amongst the different occupa- 
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No attempt, I think, has ever been made to establish a unit 
of subjective pleasure, but on the side of hardships the labor 
unit has often been proposed. Apart from any special con- 
sideration of the burdensomeness of the last moments of a labor 
period, a day’s labor, or an hour’s labor, may be taken as a unit 
of sacrifice, though it is necessarily inaccurate. Let us return 
to the comparison of the rich with the poor man. Suppose them 
to be in equal physical condition and both caught in a storm 
at a distant station. If not moved by selfish considerations, you 
will as readily lend your umbrella to one as to the other. It 
will be an equal service to either. If, however, you wish to 
make money on your fortunate possession, the poor man may 
tell you that the use of the umbrella would not be worth 
twenty-five cents to him, though the rich man would be glad 
to use it even if you charged him two dollars for the favor. 
But if instead of money you should ask an hour’s labor for the 
use of the umbrella the two men might be placed upon an 
equality again. 
tions and to vary the length of the day’s work,” but the Austrian economist 
considers that there is not sufficient economic freedom to make this law of dis- 
utility-cost operative in any general way. 

It does not appear that either author has the fact sufficiently in mind here, 
though I am sure the idea is not new to them, that the final disutility of labor is 
an individual matter, and may not be the same for any two workmen who pro- 
duce the same commodity, though all receive the same pay for their final labor 
sacrifice. It is the individual’s estimate of the final earnings that equals the 
individual’s estimate of the final labor sacrifice at the moment when he chooses 
to stop work, If we wish to find one’s estimate of money in terms of disutility 
where the length of the labor day is fixed by othe: considerations, we may lock 
for it as well in his activity outside his regular employment. 

It should be observed in this connection that there is no direct relationship 
between the final utility of hats, for instance, and the final disutility of the labor 
day on the part of the hatmakers. The equivalence is between the final dis- 
utility of the labor of each hatmaker and the final utility to him of the commodi- 
ties which he can buy with his earnings. A hard working needle-woman pro- 
longs her labor till its disutility approaches the limit of endurance, because the 
final utility to her of money and commodities is correspondingly high, but, un- 
fortunately for her, she cannot impart this high scale of valuation to the product 
of her labor in the market. 

Whatever tendency there may be for prices to conform to disutility cost, it is 
greatly and permanently disturbed by differences in economic opportunities. 
See an article entitled ‘‘ Pain-cost and Opportunity-cost,” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Jan., 1894; and an article by Prof. Béhm-Bawerk, on ‘*‘ The Ultimate 
Standard of Value,” Annals of the American Academy, Sept. 1894. 
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But to the commercial world this personal unit of value is 
of less importance than the generalized unit which, like the 
dollar, will serve to measure, under a system of one price to all, 
the comparative value of different things to everyone, though 
it necessarily fails to indicate the relative values of the same 
thing to different people. 

The monetary unit has a new significance when taken as the 
standard of deferred payments. We have found the dollar to 
represent very different values to different individuals, but while 
this is true it might be possible for the value of a dollar to 
remain constant from decade to decade when referred to people 
of a given economic condition; or, without any direct reference 
to its personal importance, the dollar might remain from decade 
to decade constant in its general purchasing power. In which 
case would the dollar be a just standard of deferred payment— 
which condition would give the honest dollar? 

The progress of industrial development is constantly facili- 
tating the production of commodities. Methods are being 
improved, new resources discovered, and organization is becom- 
ing more perfect. If the decrease in the cost and increase in the 
quantity of goods causes a fall in their personal values, ought 
the dollar also to fall in value and thus remain constant in pur- 
chasing power? Or if, on the contrary, the general social 
development, the increased variety of consumption, and the 
widening of the circle of wants, should increase the marginal 
cost, the marginal utility, and thus the personal valuation of 
commodities, ought the dollar also to rise in value and retain 
a constant power in exchange? Or would it be more just in 
either case for the monetary unit to remain constant in value, 
though its ratio to commodities might change? 

It may be claimed with reason that the verdict of justice 
would depend largely upon the contract made between the 
debtor and creditor. The market rate of interest would be 
raised or lowered if the contracting parties expected the princi- 
pal itself to fall or rise in value. A depreciating money unit 
would be balanced by a higher rate of interest, and the con- 
ditions of the contract should be fulfilled. On the other hand, 
it may be said that the future changes in the value of the mone- 
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tary unit are so uncertain that they are very imperfectly repre- 
sented in the rate of interest upon long time loans. 

The question involves many difficulties. Prof. E. A. Ross? 
says all agree “that economic justice consists in the exchange 
of equal values,” though he himself abandons that position if 
marginal utility be accepted as the criterion of value; and the 
late Mr. L. S. Merriam® said that “the justice of the debtor’s 
repaying to the creditor a value equal to the value received need 
not to be defended, as it is seldom seriously assailed.” Mr. 
Merriam adhered consistently to the final utility conception of 
value and regarded that as the ideal money which remains con- 
stant in final utility to society, so that the monetary unit should 
always represent the same amount of marginal utility or real 
importance for the well-being of society. Mr. Merriam admitted 
that such a constant unit is chimerical, yet as an ideal standard 
it is well to form a clear conception of its meaning. 

What then is this final or marginal utility to society which 
seems to be the criterion of social value? If society, like an 
individual, should use its total income unit by unit in supply- 
ing first its most urgent wants and then those of less urgency 
in order, it is evident that the last units of income would have a 
utility which would represent the importance or value of each of 
the units of the income. Then the idea of value based upon 
the final utility to society would have a definite subjective mean- 
ing. But the problem is not so simple. Society does not 
satisfy the wants of her members in the order of their urgency, 
but is always partial to those members who can give most in 
return for her favors. We have noticed that, owing to differ- 
ences in income and in wants, the marginal utility of a dollar to 
one man is far ahead of that to another man. While this is 


! Prof. Irving Fisher (Appreciation and Interest, Publications of the American 
Economic Association, Vol. xi, No. 4) has considered this question most fully 
and shows by a statistical study that ‘‘rising and falling prices and wages are 
directly correlated with high and low rates of interest,” but that ‘‘the adjust- 
ment of interest to price movements is inadequate.”—p. 75. 

See also Marshall, Principles, 3d edition, pp. 673, 674; J. B. Clark, Zhe Gold 
Standard in Recent Theory, Political Science Quarterly, Sept. 1895 ; and Pareto, 
Cours a’ Economie Politique, sections 116, 117, 387. 


2 The Annals, Oct., 1892. 3 The Annals, Jan., 1893. 
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so, marginal utility to society can hardly have any definite 
meaning. 

When it is said that the value of a dollar to society should 
remain constant we may well ask: To what part of society? 
It is quite possible for its value to increase generally in respect 
to one class though remaining constant, or decreasing, to 
another class. In our efforts to regulate the value of the 

jonetary unit should we consider the rich or the poor, the 
creditor or the debtor; or should we take a general average of 
all? Ifa general average is chosen, upon what principle should 
the average be made? 

So far as I know, the only attempt to arrive at a subjective 
unit of value by a combination of all the individual standards 
is that of Professor Clark,’ who considers “the pain suffered 
by society as a whole in the final periods of daily labor” as the 
ultimate unit of value. 

It has now been over twenty years since Jevons and Menger 
set forth the relation of value to final utility, and writers upon 
economic theory have long been busy in formulating the laws 
of subjective value; but Professor Clark has taken the lead 
in deducing a subjective unit of exchange value. Let us there- 
fore give somewhat detailed consideration to Professor Clark’s 
conception. 

In order to understand this conception of the unit of value 
we must remember that Professor Clark includes under the 
pain of the final period of labor not only the positive discom- 
fort of the final labor of the day, but also the other sacrifices, 
such as foregoing the pleasures which continuing work prevents. 
Thus the pain of the final labor is supposed to equal the addi- 
tional pleasure to be derived from the final earnings, and final 
disutility becomes equal to final utility at the point of time when 
one chooses to stop work. 

Granting this equality, let us consider how this unit of “the 
pain suffered by society as a whole in the final periods of daily 
labor” is composed. Unfortunately Professor Clark is not 
clear upon this point. He expresses the unit as the sum 
obtained by adding together the personal disutility experienced 


! The Ultimate Standard of Value, THE YALE REVIEW, Nov., 1892. 
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by each member of society at the point of time when he chooses 
to stop work, but when one attempts to give a definite mean- 
ing to the conception a question arises in regard to the charac- 
ter of the final increments of disutility. Shall they be for equal 
infinitesimals of time, or for equal infinitesimals of earnings? 
In other words, shall we add together the disutility which each 
one experiences from, say the last minute of the day’s labor, 
or should we rather take the disutility involved in earning, say 
the last cent of the day’s wages? 

The former method would give a unit which would obviously 
be of little use as a standard of value. In the first place, we 
have no assurance that the sum of disutility would remain con- 
stant, for the development of the arts of production tends to 
lower the marginal disutility of labor, while the increased 
variety of consumption and the development of new wants 
tend to keep people at work till the marginal disutility is high. 
These two tendencies may or may not exactly offset each other. 
If they do not, the standard of value is not constant. In the 
second place, there is practically no means of comparing such a 
unit of value with the monetary unit, so long as the final minute 
of labor represents very different earnings for different persons. 

Professor Clark says, “The price of things corresponds to the 
pain of acquisition, of which the unit is the sacrifice entailed on 
society by the work of the final minute in each of a series of 
days.” So long as one man can earn a dollar in the final 
minute of the day’s labor while for another man the final minutes 
of three hundred days are required, how can we determine the 
relation between a dollar and this final minute disutility to 
society in general? 

If we could add together the earnings of every member of 
society for the final minute of the day’s work and divide by the 
number of members, an average would be reached which might 
be taken as an index of the relation between the monetary unit 
and the final increment of labor. Then if we could find the 
average disutility of the final minute of labor and compare this 
average disutility of final labor with the average earnings of the 
final labor, we could ascertain an average value of the monetary 
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unit... But how can this average disutility of the final minute 
of labor be estimated or measured? 

From this standpoint we see the weakness of Professor 
Clark’s unit, if we propose to use it practically as a standard of 
value.2 We still have no unit of disutility in terms of which 
we can say that this man’s final minute of labor costs him three 
units while this other man suffers four units. Without some 
means of measuring and comparing these subjective disutilities 
it is impossible to determine the average disutility of final labor, 
which, in turn, is a requisite for determining the average subjec- 
tive value of a dollar. 

But instead of taking the final increments of labor for equal 
increments of time, let us see if a better result can be reached 
by considering the disutility involved in securing the last incre- 
ment of the day’s earnings. Our unit of personal disutility will 
be that of earning the last cent rather than that of working the 
last minute. If we could add these final disutilities as experi- 
enced by each member of society respectively, and divide by the 
number of members, we should at once arrive at the average 
value of a cent to society. 

But here again we meet with the difficulty of expressing the 
subjective feelings of different people in terms of a common 
subjective unit. We have no means of adding these disutilities 
because other people have no means of accurately telling us 
the amount of disutility which they experience. It may be 
said, however, that this practical difficulty of measurement need 
not interfere with a purely theoretical study. We should first 
determine what the true unit of value would be and then meet 
the obstacles to its attainment as best we can. Let us consider 
then whether this second method of averaging final labor sacri- 

} Should this average value of a dollar remain constant it might still be an 
unjust standard of deferred payments, because in forming the average according 
to the above method a wealthy man has more weight than a poor man, 

Should a hundred railway presidents double the money earnings of their final 
labor, the average value of a dollar as obtained above would decrease much 
more than when a hundred switchmen doubled their final earnings. The greater 
weight of large incomes in determining the average earnings of the final minute 


of labor is not fully compensated by the greater weight of the poorly paid labor 
in determining the average disutility of the final labor. 


2 It should be said that Prof. Clark does not indicate that his unit of value was 
designed for such use. 
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fice would give us a true standard of value if the indicated com- 
putations could be made. 

Let us grant that the disutility experienced at the time one 
chooses to stop work is a true index of his valuation of the 
earnings, and is equal to the final utility of the earnings. Then 
add together the disutilities experienced by all the members of 
a society in attaining the last cent of their daily earnings. Mul- 
tiply this sum by one hundred, and divide by the number of the 
members in the society. The result will be the average value 
of one dollar to the people involved. If similar calculations 
made in succeeding years and decades gave the same average 
disutility, we could say that the average value of a dollar had not 
changed. Would this then be the ultimate standard of social 
value? Would it also be the just standard of deferred pay- 
ments?! 

To the former question an affirmative answer seems neces- 
sary, for inasmuch as the value of a dollar must vary with the 
individual we can only take an average to represent the value 
to society as a whole; and when the average is taken according 
to this method, any change in the value of a dollar to one person 
will affect the result just as much as an equal change on the 
part of any other member of society, whether rich or poor.* 

1 Léon Walras (4léments d’ Economie Politique Pure, 2d. edition, p. 125) pro- 
poses to take the arithmetic mean of the marginal utilities of an object to the 
different members of a society to represent the marginal utility of the object to 
the society, but (p. 432) instead of having this average marginal utility of the 
standard of value remain constant, he would have it rise or fall with the marginal 
utilities of other commodities, so that average prices would remain constant. 

Walras’ successor at Lausanne, Prof. Pareto (Cours a’ Economie Politique, sec. 
386), prefers to take the harmonic mean of the marginal utilities of gold to each 
individual to represent the marginal utility of gold to society, but (sec. 390) he 


does not recognize that the best interests of society require either that average 
prices or the average marginal utility of money should remain constant. 


? Let society be represented by ten men of whom two have incomes of $10 a 
day, three have incomes of $5 and five have incomes of $2 a day. Eliminating 
personal differences, we may assume roughly that each man’s estimate of money 
will be represented by the reciprocal of his income, and ~4+75+}$+$+%+8+3+ 
}+4+4 divided by 10, or the fraction ,44,, represents the average valuation of a 
cent. These fractions may represent the time required by the respective indi- 
viduals to earn a cent, or if you please, they may represent the number of groans 
which a cent would offset. Now it is evident that a change of a second of labor 
time or of one groan in the estimation of the cent on the part of one of these 
individuals will have the same effect upon the average valuation that an equal 
change on the part of any other of the individuals will make. 
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The question in regard to a just standard of deferred pay- 
ments is not so easily answered. When one rich man accom- 
modates another with the loan of a hundred dollars, the sum 
is of little account to either; but if, while the debt is unpaid, 
both men become poor the hundred dollars comes to embody 
a much greater value to both men, and, from the standpoint 
of personal value and sacrifice, the repayment of five or ten 
dollars might justly cancel the original obligation. But if, for 
instance, the creditor has grown richer while the debtor has 
become poor, such an equalization would be impossible. Either 
one man would be obliged to repay more (in personal value) 
than he had received, or the other would have to accept much 
less than he had parted with. The dollar which has increased 
in value to one has decreased in value to the other. 

In cases where the relative economic condition of the con- 
tracting parties has changed while a debt is standing, there 
seems to be no way of attaining ideal justice; and expediency 
doubtless justifies the present custom of holding a debtor, 
except in cases of bankruptcy, to the payment of the same 
number of dollars which he has borrowed, irrespective of their 
importance to either party." 

No attempt is made to adjust debts to the personal standard 
of the individual, but the attempt is often made so to regulate 
the currency that the dollar may embody a constant amount 
of value to society in general. Much of the discussion of the 
currency question would be less vain if the disputants had a 
clear conception of what is meant by constant value. Relying 
upon the definitions of value as the ratio of exchange, or power 
in exchange, many writers have taken the ground that constant 
value to society would mean constant purchasing power, but the 
rapid progress of industrial development is making so great 
changes in man’s relation to commodities that the theorist is 

'In fact, as Prof. Fisher observes (/oc. cit. p. go), ‘‘the phenomenon of bor- 
rowing and lending is to some extent itself a consequence of the different 
degrees in which money appreciates or depreciates to borrower or lender.” A 
person who expects to need money in the future more than now, lends to one 
whose greater need is present. The exchange is profitable to both parties on 
account of the unlike changes in the subjective values of money to them. The 


undeserved losses in transactions of debt and credit, as in other lines of busi- 
ness, come from the value changes which cannot be foreseen. 
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; turning naturally to the deeper significance of value. It is | 
found to be subjective in its nature, and evidently the ultimate 
standard of value must be a subjective standard.! 

The principle of marginal utility, as measured in terms of : 
personal gratification or in terms of the disutility of final labor | 
sacrifice, gives us the rule for measuring values upon the part | 
of the individual, and the modern conception of society as the | 
social organism has led to the application of the same principle 
to the determination of social values, and the expressions “final 
utility to society” and “final labor sacrifice of society” are } 
brought into economic literature. | 

When all values are expressed in terms of the unit of exchange, | 
this principle of final or marginal utility is, doubtless, the chief 
force in the determination of prices and must figure largely 2 
in the theory of prices.2_ But, as we have already seen, when ) 
we attempt to ascertain the real value of the monetary unit ) 
itself, we find that the conception of a final utility to society | 
will not bear inspection. The final utility of the dollar or the , 
cent varies with each individual. To represent its value to ) 
society as a whole, we must be contented with an average. 

Then the question arises whether this average value of a 

dollar should remain constant in order to make it the best | 

possible standard of deferred payment. Contrary to the views , 

commonly expressed, I would question whether, from the | 

) standpoint of social welfare, a unit of constant average value | 
; would be the ideal standard of deferred payment. Suppose a 

few members of a community to grow very rich, so that the : 


' Walras (pp. 463, 464) proves mathematically the evident truth that the mean 

of the variations of prices does not indicate the variation in the value of money, 

y but the relation between the variation in the value of money and the mean of the ( 
variations in the values of commodities. See also, Pareto (Joc. cit. sec. 389). 

This is the fundamental error in the numerous methods of measuring variations 

in the value of the monetary unit by averaging prices through index numbers. 

Investigations through index numbers are very useful in determining the course 

of general movements in prices. They show changes in the relationship of 

money to commodities, but do not show the absolute changes in the value of 

either money or commodities. 


? A commodity always goes to the one who will pay most for it. So the price 
of anything does not depend upon what would be its marginal subjective utility 
to society, its natural value as Wieser would say, but upon the smallest offers , 
that can be satisfied with the available supply. 
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dollar represents much less value to them than formerly; in 
that case ought the coinage to be restricted, or some other 
means be resorted to for increasing the value of a dollar to 
other people enough to keep the average constant? We see at 
once that this would work injustice to the debtor class. We 
do not think it unjust if the dollar represents somewhat less 
toil and anxiety now than it did a few decades ago. 

Of course fluctuations in the value of currency are pernicious, 
and a sudden detraction from its value would be robbery, but it 
may well be questioned whether the natural depreciation which 
comes from industrial progress is not more in keeping with 
justice and social welfare than a more strictly constant unit of 
value would be. President Walker has noticed that a gradually 
increasing currency is conducive to prosperity, and Professor 
Ross presents strong reasons for the claim that the debtor 
rather than the creditor class should reap the benefit of indus- 
trial progress. Of course the debtor whose economic standing 
has fallen would still suffer hardship in paying his debt. That 
is one of the punishments which society imposes upon the 
unsuccessful. But the debtor whose economic standing has 
remained stationary would not be obliged to pay back more in 
personal value than he had received on account of the success 
of other members of society.’ If society were in a static con- 
dition, the best standard of deferred payment would doubtless 
be a unit whose average subjective value remained constant, 
but in a progressive society a slightly depreciating standard 
seems just as fair, and we may at least conclude that the sub- 
ject of a just standard of deferred payments would not be 
entirely settled by the determination of a perfectly constant unit 
of average subjective value.” 


1 Prof. Clark says (Political Science Quarterly, Sept. 1895, p. 398): ‘‘ Ifa unit 
of currency conforms to the amount of commodity secured by a day of labor 
it will be an ideally right one; for it will divide equally between debtor and 
creditor the gains that come through industrial progress.” 

This proposition supposes the working day to grow shorter and less burden- 
some, while its product increases. 


? As the social estimate of a dollar must be an average of individual estimates, 
so the standard of deferred payment must be of constant value or otherwise 
according to an average of individual estimations. It might seem therefore 
that justice would require a standard of constant average value, not to society as 
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Inasmuch as the average subjective value of a dollar cannot 
be exactly determined on account of the difficulty in measuring 
or comparing tlie feelings of different people, it becomes neces- 
sary to judge of value movements by such external signs as are 
available. 

Adam Smith regarded the quantity of labor which is willingly 
given for anything as a true measure of its value. He speaks 
of labor as “the only universal as well as the only accurate 
measure of value, or the only standard by which we can com- 
pare the values of different commodities at all times and at all 
places.””? 

This statement has been much abused by economists who 
have not understood it, and it cannot be understood by any one 
who looks upon value from the standpoint of commodities. 
There is no constant relation between labor and commodities, 
but the relation between labor and personal sacrifice is perhaps 
as constant as any of the quantitative relations which we find 
in our ever-changing economic life. 


a whole, but to those individuals who are concerned in debts and credits, and 
that in forming the average, each man’s personal estimate of a dollar should be 
weighed by the number of dollars which he has at stake in debts and credits. 

Compared with such a standard, we cannot doubt that the value of gold is 
depreciating, although the complaints against the gold standard are made alto- 
gether on behalf of the debtors. 

After all, the question whether the commercial standard of value is really ap- 
preciating, depreciating, or constant in value is of far less importance than the 
requirement that its value should be free from fluctuations and uncertainties. 
A steady movement, whether upward or downward in the value of the money 
unit, will be adjusted in the credit contract, but uncertainty in regard to the stand- 
ard causes risks and results in loss to both debtors and creditors. 

Prof. Frank Fetter, in an article upon this subject in the Annals of the American 
Academy for May, 1895, says that the question of a just standard of deferred 
payment ‘‘has not received and is not likely to receive a positive answer from 
pure economic theory.” 


1 Prof. Sidgwick, in his ‘‘Scope and Method of Economic Science,” quotes 
this passage, though incorrectly, and asserts that ‘‘ a tyro can now see the fallacy 
of Adam Smith’s statement.” 

It is true that labor is hardly a practicable measure of the objective exchange 
value which Prof. Sidgwick has in mind, but even for exchange value the state- 
ment is not altogether fallacious if, as Adam Smith proposed, ‘‘the different 
degrees of hardships endured and of ingenuity exercised be taken into ac- 
count.” For what better criterion of the exchange value of an object can we 
have than the services which the object will command ? 
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In regarding labor as a perfect measure of value, Adam Smith 
was doubtless wrong, whether the subjective or the objec- 
tive standpoint be taken. Viewed from the subjective stand- 
point, quantity of labor could be so defined as to be equivalent 
to quantity of sacrifice, but as we have seen, it is not the total 
sacrifice of labor, but the marginal sacrifice, which corresponds 
to the marginal utility and value of the earnings.! 

Among the tangible signs of changes in the value of the 
monetary unit an important place must doubtless be given to 
price movements as indicated by the use of index numbers, but 
it must be remembered that while a general movement in prices 
may indicate a change in the value of money it does not neces- 
sarily constitute such a change. A price is but a ratio between 
two values and will be equally affected by a change in either 
term and both values may change without affecting the ratio. 

Doubtless an index number could be so made up as to be a 
much better criterion of the importance to men of a dollar’s 
worth of goods, but this desideratum has hitherto received com- 
paratively little attention.” 


1 The sluggish negro basking in a southern climate values the dollar less than 
the energetic artisan, though labor on the whole is more irksome to him. The 
artizan, however, continues work till its final disutility to him is greater. 


* A vague idea of this sort seems to underlie the choice of the consumption 
standard or the income standard instead of a more general system of prices. 
See Prof. Edgeworth ‘‘ On Variations in the Value of the Monetary Standard,” 
Report of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1889, and the 
article on ‘‘ Index Numbers” in Palgrave’s Dictionary. A nearer approach was 
made by Prof. Marshall (quoted by Prof. Edgeworth, /oc. cit.), when he spoke of 
‘the real value of gold” as measured by its power ‘‘ of purchasing labor oi all 
kinds —that is, not only manual labor, but the labor of business men and all 
those engaged in industry of any kind.” 

It is evidently with the subjective nature of value in mind that Prof. New- 
comb, Principles of Political Economy, p. 210, says: ‘‘ We might assume that the 
absolute value of everything produced by the population of the country remains 
unchanged except that as population increases the total value produced increases 
in the same ratio. In other words, we may suppose the average productiveness 
{in real value] of each individual to remain the same from year to year.” Again 
Prof. Newcomb says, p. 213: ‘‘ One source of error in drawing conclusions from 
such a table [a multiple standard table] can be more easily seen than avoided. 
The improvements constantly being made in manufactures lead to their being 
really cheaper when measured in terms of human labor, which is our proper 
ultimate standard. This improvement should be allowed for, if possible, by 
increasing the quantities in our standard collection.” 
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The subjective standpoint has been maintained throughout the 
preceding discussion. The article has chiefly considered the 
nature and measurement of the value of the monetary unit. 
By a well-founded habit we express all values in our ordinary 
economic life in terms of the monetary unit. The explanation 
of the way in which these different money values come to be 
assigned to different commodities belongs to the theory of 
prices, and cannot be considered here. But before we can 
know the significance of a price or value as ordinarily expressed, 
we must know the value of the monetary unit. All other values 
are expressed in dollars and cents. If we can find the value of 
a dollar by referring to its subjective importance, we have the 
key to the whole system. 

We find the subjective importance of a dollar varies with 
one’s wants and economic condition, and, to each individual, is 
determined by the marginal utility of his money to him, or— 
what amounts to the same thing—by the disutility of earning 
money at the point of time when that disutility is just offset by 
the utility of the earnings. 

We find that the wants of the different members of society 
are not satisfied in the order of their urgency, and, therefore, 
properly speaking, there can be no such thing as a final degree 
of utility to society as a whole. It appears, therefore, that the 
value of the dollar to society can be but an average of its values 
to the individuals who compose the society. 

If the average value of a dollar is to remain constant, the 
average of its final utility to different members of society must 
remain constant, or, what amounts to the same thing, the 
average disutility of earning a cent at the point of time when 
that disutility is just balanced by the utility of the cent must 
remain constant. 

However, there is reason to doubt whether a unit of such 
constant average subjective value would be the best standard 
of deferred payments. 

On account of our inability to accurately measure the sub- 
jective feelings of other people, our main reliance must be upon 
a careful use of the labor standard for comparing the subjec- 
tive value of the monetary unit to different individuals and to 


different generations. 
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THE COIN SHILLING OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 
Il. 


We must now turn our attention, for a moment, to the 
English currency of the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
since the relation of the colonial currency to it was of the first 
importance to the colonial. 

After 1660, the misrating of gold and silver in England led 
to the clipping and export of silver, and a gold currency for 
that country. By 1695, the current silver coin was clipped 
down nearly to one-half its due weight... Hammered coins were 
still in circulation, and it took repeated acts of legislation in the 
following years to put an end to them. A recoinage took 
place, in 1696, but the misrating of the guinea (it was to be 22s. 
after April 10, 1696)? still caused exportation of the silver 
coins. This was a protection to the Colonies, to a certain 
extent, against an exportation of their silver. Guineas were 
worth about 20% shillings of legal weight and fineness each, 
but were rated at 22 shillings. Taking a piece of eight as 
equivalent to 4%s., 4°/, pieces were equal to a guinea, but it 
took 4°/, pieces to pay a guinea. Therefore they were 
clipped or melted. Copper coins were also issued to excess, 
1699 to 1701.5 Since, then, we find the silver coins of England 
down to 7s. per oz. just before the recoinage, and Massachusetts 
silver at 7s. per oz. by the law of 1697, the silver shillings of 
the two countries were, at that juncture, equal; the deprecia- 
tion of the silver currencies in the two countries was the same. 
But the money of account of England was guineas, rated, in 
1696, at 22s. each. The ratio of the metals was probably 15 
to 1 or 14% to 1, as Sir Isaac Newton found it in 1717.4 
Soetbeer’s figures for the Hamburg market are: 1696, 15 to 1; 
1700, 14.81 to I; 1701-10, average, 15.27 to 1. At 15 tol, the 
guinea was worth 20.71Is. Only gold was brought to the 
mint. In 1696, the mint was closed against gold for nine 
months in an effort to turn the tide.5 The current shilling of 

1 Lowndes, Silver Coins, 87, 107. ? According to 7 and 8 Wm. III, c. xix. 
3 Montagu, Copper, Tin and Bronze Coinage, 76. 


47 Parl, Hist., 526. 5 2 Ruding, 46. 
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account in England was, therefore, one twenty-second of a 
guinea, 5.88/5.39 grains. In the last years of the century the 
guinea was rated, by the usage of the market, at 21s. 6d. A 
shilling was then 6.02/5.51 grains. In 1717, by royal Proc- 
lamation, the guinea was rated at 21Is.; a shilling was 
6.163/5.65. The guinea shilling, as it existed from 1700 to 
1717, was equal, at 15 to 1, to 89.3 grains sterling silver; 
at 1514 to 1, to 90.8 grains. In all operations of exchange, 
American silver money had to be compared with English gold 
money, or with this silver shilling, which, at the market rate, 
was the equivalent of it. To this then, we must return below, 
but now we can see that it was the universal degradation of 
the silver coin, and its unequal degradation in different places, 
which led to the numerous projects of reform put forward in 
the first years of the century, most of which emanated from the 
Colonies, and were in their interest, but were received with 
serious attention in England, amongst which was a project 
for a colonial mint. This agitation led to the Queen’s Proc- 
lamation of 1704. 

Sir Isaac Newton attended the Board of Trade, May 23, 1704, 
to answer questions about the value of foreign coins. He said 
that the table of values' which he submitted was not intended 
to be published in the Proclamation, but was a guide for fixing 
ratings in the Plantations. He promised to compute the rat- 
ings of the different coins in proportion to the Seville piece 
of eight. On June 23d, he submitted such computations, but 
the Proclamation was dated June 18.? 

It was prescribed in the document that a 17% pennyweight 
piece of eight, worth 4s. 6d. sterling, should be six shillings 
colonial. This prescription admitted of three interpretations. 
(1) A 17% pennyweight coin, if worth 4s. 6d. sterling, would 
not be .925 fine, but .920.833. It was assumed, however, in 
the colonies that “Spanish plate” was of sterling alloy. If 17% 
pennyweights, assumed sterling, was six shillings, one shilling 
colonial was 70 grains sterling, but there was no coin corre- 
sponding to that or its multiples. Weighing and assaying 
must have been constantly repeated. (2) A coin of sterling 


! This cannot be the table which is printed, 23 Gentleman's Mag., 6 (1753), in 
which reference is made to the ‘‘ late Emperor Leopold,” who died in May, 1705. 


? 17 Board of Trade Journals, sub dates. 
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alloy worth 4s. 6d. sterling would weigh 418.06/386.7 grains, 
and a colonial shilling, if deduced from this stipulation, would be 
69.676/64.45 grains. There was no coin corresponding to this. 
In calculations it could be conveniently employed, since it 
meant that colonial was three-fourths of sterling. (3) The 
easiest interpretation, and the one which became popular, was 
that a piece of eight was six shillings. This left the definition 
of a shilling at the mercy of the fidelity and accuracy of the 
Spanish mints. The Proclamation therefore simply added 
new elements of confusion and complication. On the first 
interpretation silver was 6s. 10.28d. per ounce; sterling par 
132.71. On the second, silver was 6s. 10.65d. per ounce; ster- 
ling par 133%. On the third, the values were changing from 
time to time. 

Queen Anne’s Proclamation of June 18, 1704, was received 
in Boston in November. Its leading motive was stated in the 
document itself to be to remedy the inconveniences arising from 
the different rating of coins in the Colonies “by the indirect 
practice of drawing the money from one Plantation to 
another.’”? But few in Europe or America were then emanci- 
pated from the notion which here finds expression, that one 
state could draw coins from another by rating them at a greater 
number of shillings, livres, kreutzer, etc.2, The Proclamation 
rated silver coins only. An attempt was made, in Massa- 
chusetts, to pass a law which should enforce it, yet not over- 
throw the existing system established by the law of 1697; but 
this was impossible. The Council wanted to comply with the 
Proclamation; the House wanted to maintain the Massachu- 
setts usage. Hence no act could be passed, but, March 3, 
1704-5, a Resolution was adopted that the matter should be 
regulated by a Proclamation of the Governor. As to the terms 
of this, however, the same dispute arose. It was proposed that 
coins of full weight should circulate on the terms of the Queen’s 
Proclamation, and that all deficient coins should be rated by 
weight at 7s. per ounce. This would have made two incon- 
sistent rates in the same document, for the rates of the Queen’s 
Proclamation were 6s. 10.65d. per ounce, and the clipped bits 


1 Cf. Chalmers, Currency, 13. * [bid., 7. 
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would have been the only currency, all the more seeing that 
they were not of sterling alloy. It was at last agreed that, until 
May, bits should pass at the rate of the Queen’s Proclamation, 
but the Governor’s Proclamation, as published, says that full 
weight coins shall circulate at “due weight according to Her 
Majesty’s Proclamation and the laws of this Province,” thus 
really embodying the contradiction. In the following June, a 
committee was appointed by the Council to “report what they 
shall think proper to be done by this Court [for the annexing 
of penalties on such as shall offer money by tale under due 
weight, and further for the reforming of the money].” The 
House amended by striking out the words in brackets and sub- 
stituting: “for the reforming of the money and rendering the 
law effectual to prevent the debasing thereof.” The commit- 
tee recommended that the Governor’s Proclamation should be 
approved and reiterated without limitation of time, “saving all 
past particular contracts,” and that skilled persons should be em- 
ployed to make a table of “proportion of coins and silver of ster- 
ling alloy by the oz. troy to the weight of a penny.” The Coun- 
cil added that, except for special contracts, if the debtor offered 
bills of credit, “all process in the law shall be stayed against 
every such debtor by the space of twelve months, and then pro- 
ceed.” Noaction was taken, for it would have been necessary to 
agree on the weight of a penny, and the same old effort to say 
that the same quantity was at the same time both 3 and 4 would 
have been renewed. There the legislative action ended, and 
the Queen’s Proclamation never was enforced or obeyed. Gov- 
ernor Dudley, reporting to the Board of Trade, 1705, referred 
back to the law of 1697 which made 17 pennyweights to be 
6 shillings, and said that it was “pretty well observed, so that 
I thought I had little to do, only, in obedience to Her Majesty’s 
Proclamation, to add the half-penny” [weight], 7. e. to make 
the 1714 pennyweight piece of eight to be 6 shillings instead 
of the 17 pennyweight piece. He called on the Court to enforce 
the Queen’s Proclamation, but “could not obtain so much as a 
committee upon that affair until I would ieave out the word 
‘penalties.’”’ The Court passed a tax at eight shillings per oz. 


1 Crosby, 121; 8 Acts and Resolves, 110, 118, 471. 
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{which is proof that the real current rate in 1705 was not 
higher.] He refused his assent, and there was a deadlock for 
five weeks. Then they granted the tax at 17 pennyweights for 
six shillings, but would do nothing to enforce the Proclamation 
or to lay a penalty for the violation of it, “and thereby the 
country will be emboldened to use their late way of payment at 
15 pennyweights [8s. per ounce], though I shall take care that 
the courts and officers of receipt keep steady and allow of no 
legal payment but by due weight.’ Here is explicit testimony 
that, by 1705, the current shilling of the market was down to 
60 grains; metallic par with sterling silver coin, 155. The 
clipping had gone on with great rapidity since 1697. In eight 
years it had raised silver one shilling per ounce, 1. e. the silver 
money of account had depreciated 12% per cent. 

In fact it had depreciated more than this. This was only the 
officially acknowledged depreciation. At Boston, as at New 
York (where it was worse), or at Philadelphia (where it was 
still worse), the circulating medium in the market was frag- 
ments of Spanish coin. In November, 1705, Keeling got 
judgment against Lillie for £294. Lillie tendered to him 5625 
reals in a bag, being quarters and eighths of a dollar, by tale, 
at 8 pence per real; total, £187 1s. [Even at 8 shillings per 
ounce, or a 15 pennyweight dollar for 6s., the real should have 
been gd. Inasmuch as the defendant tendered reals at &d. it is 
evident that the bits in the market were worn and clipped even 
below the rating of 8s. per oz., by at least 11 per cent. From 
other data given below we can deduce that a payment in them 
would render only 328 grains for a dollar, six shillings; or 54% 
grains for a shilling; rate, 8s. 93¢d. per oz.] Lillie tendered 
for the rest of the debt full coins at 6s. for 17 pennyweights, 
which were accepted, although 2.86 per cent. below Proclama- 
tion. The sheriff objected to the reals that some were Peru- 
vian and some clipped [so that they were even below the above 
calculation], and he took the order of the court, which was 
that the mass should be weighed and valued at 6s. for 17 penny- 
weights. It proved deficient £17 18s. 6d. or nearly ten per 
cent., which the defendant was compelled to pay. He appealed 


11 Prov. Laws, 579; 4 Doc. Coll. Hist., N. Y., 1131. 
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to the Legislature by petition, and the House resolved that 
“reals at 8d., qualified as the law directs [unclipped and ster- 
ling], are a legal tender to pass by tale, which are to be judged 
by the eye and not by the scale, the law assigning no weight 
to them.” [There was no law about them.] The House 
further desired, if in any way practicable, to undo the transac- 
tion dictated by the Court. The Council took no action.! 

We may now recapitulate the definitions of the coin shilling, 
including the interpretations of the Proclamation, of which the 
first rating of 1705 would fall under the third. 

Silver per oz. Shilling. Sterling par in silver. 
6s. 8d. 72 grs. sterling. 129 
7s. 0.7d. 68 136.6 


.10.28d. 70 132.71 ) 


. 10.65d. 69.677 133.33 - Proclamation 
60 155 \ Current dollars at 6s. 


. 9d. 54% 170 “  ‘Biee. 


The reasons for the failure of the Proclamation are here 
evident. The actual money of account was at most the first 
rating under 1705. The Proclamation would have raised it 
one-sixth. Yet everything goes to show that, if the standard 
had been set at sterling, especially with a mint, and with a 
provision that 52 new shillings should pay 96 shillings of out- 
standing debts, the reform would have succeeded. Public feel- 
ing was favorable to a real or well-planned reform. 

As we saw, above, the English gold shilling in 1704 was equal, 
at 15 to I, to &9.3 grains sterling silver; at 1514 to 1, to 90.8 
grains. Against the former of these the 60 grain Massachu- 
setts shilling gave a metallic par of 148.8; against the latter, of 
151.3. Any depreciation of the bills of credit must be reckoned 
from this par as a base. Douglass? quotes exchange at 150 
when silver was at 8s. per oz., that is, at eight of the then cur- 
rent silver shillings. The bills of credit read: “This bill shall 
be equal to money.” What was money? It was this coin 
shilling whose variations we have been studying. The bills 

18 Acts and Resolves, 595. 

*1 Summary, 494. Cf. Davis, 33 Proc. Amer. Acad. of Arts and Sct., 208. 
Dr. Belknap’s table of depreciation for New Hampshire gives, as the price of 
silver: 1700, I10s.; 1704, 7S.; 1705, 10s.; 1710, 8s.; 1711 8s. 4d.; 1712, 8s. 6d. 
(s NV. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., 258.) 
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showed no depreciation until 1712, because the metallic shil- 
ling was depreciating, between 1690 and 1712, from 68 grains 
to 60 grains. Then more of them were needed, so that paper 
could depreciate 12% per cent. from its point of departure 
before it showed any depreciation at all. 

The courts of Massachusetts, in 1708, “chancered” silver at 
8s. per oz. in the settlement of debts. This rate was the 
standard of justice, truth and right in New England and New 
York behind the paper inflation of the next thirty years.! 
Under it a shilling was 60/55.5 grains. 

In the evolution of the paper-money system in Massachusetts, 
the point was reached, in 1736, at which bills of a “new tenor” 
were issued. <A bill of so many shillings was not now declared 
on its face to be “equal in value to money,” but equal in value 
to such a weight of silver (at the rate of 20s. for 3 oz.), or to 
gold coin at the rate of £4 18s. per oz. The specification by 
tale having been abused until it was no longer available (no one 
knew what “money” was), recourse was had to a specification 
by weight, and the specification employed was the pine-tree 
rate, not proclamation, although the former was nearly three 
per cent. higher than the latter. The silver shilling was once 
more 72/66.6 grains. The gold shilling under the Act was 
4.89/4.489 grains. The ratio is 14.84 to 1. Soetbeer gives 
the ratio for Hamburg, at this time, as 15 to I and silver rose 
for the next ten years. Probably silver was higher in America 
than in Western Europe, being preferred. The rate may have 
been taken from the market. 

In 1728 “milled’’ dollars began to be made at the Spanish 
mints in America. By law they should have weighed 
417.65/382.5 grains each, fineness being now, by law, .916.66. 
A test, in 1765,” showed that they contained only 377.4 grains 
fine. It is not probable that they were as bad as that immedi- 
ately after 1728, but when they reached that point, each was 
equal to a sterling coin 408/377.4 grains. The intention in 
adopting the “new tenor’ was to go back to “lawful money,” 
which would be proclamation. Why they revived the pine-tree 
rate, and so multiplied confusion, is inexplicable. In practice, 


'4 Doc. Col. Hist., N. Y., 1134. * Chalmers, Colonial Currencies, 409. 
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proclamation, or lawful, money always meant a piece of eight for 
six shillings. The new “milled” dollars came to be specified 
as the standard of this “lawful money,” at the same time that 
the pine-tree rate was specified also, although a shilling by the 
latter was 72/66.6 grains and by the former 68/62.9 grains, 
if we adopt the mint test as the true description of the dollars 
in circulation. Now appears, however, the interesting and 
important fact, of which anticipatory mention was made above, 
that, as a result of these illogical proceedings and the false work 
of the Spanish mints, the coin shilling had once more come to 
be, what it was by the law of 1697, 62.9 grains of pure silver. 

In 1744 the bills of credit were changed again by reducing 
by one-eighth the amount of silver and gold put for a given 
number of shillings. Against 20s. was set 224 ounces of sil- 
ver, or gold at the rate of £5 10s. 3d. This was 7s. 6d. per oz. 
for silver. The silver shilling was 64/59.2 grains, and the gold 
shilling 4.35/3-99 grains, ratio 14.837 to 1. This law left little 
trace upon the history, being swept away in the flood of depre- 
ciation which immediately followed.’ 

At the resumption of specie payments, in 1749, it was enacted 
that the money of account should be silver at 6s. 8d. per oz., 
“and all Spanish milled pieces of eight of full weight shall be 
accounted, taken and paid at the rate of six shillings per piece.” 
In order that these two stipulations should be equivalent, the 
piece of eight must have weighed 432 grains of sterling alloy. 
No dollar ever had weighed so much and no dollar then exist- 
ing was up to sterling standard. The first provision was there- 
fore nullified by the second, for the only money of account 
would be the piece of eight. What then was, by weight and 
assay, the piece of eight which was current at that time and 
which was in fact and practice the thing referred to? We 
have noticed above the Spanish mint law of 1728, by which the 
piece of eight should have been 417.65/382.5, and the mint 
test of 1765 by which it contained only 377.4 grains fine. In 
the whole contemporary literature of the Colonies only two 
statements are to be found which testify what the piece of eight 


' The new tenor of New Hampshire was then on a basis of 6s. 8d. per oz.; 
that of Mass. 7s. 6d.; that of R. I. 6s. gd.; that of Conn, 8s. 
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was in fact, 1750-60.1 (1) In the controversy of 1762,? 
Hutchinson said that a piece of eight weighed 417 grains. 
(2) In a law of Connecticut, of 1755,° it is provided that bills of 
credit shall be redeemed at 58s. 8d. per oz. of silver or £42 per 
oz. of gold. ‘The true ratio is 14.448 to 1; disregarding the 
difference in standard of the two metals, it is 14.318 to 1. After 
the bills were redeemed, this law ordained that a piece of eight 
should be six shillings and an ounce of gold £5. Using the 
ratio previously obtained, we can compute that the piece of 
eight they had in hand must have contained 381.427 grains of 
pure silver on the former ratio, or 377.995 on the latter. Inas- 
much as the latter coincides more nearly with our other infor- 
mation, we accept it as more probably correct, 1. ¢., the Colo- 
nists disregarded the difference in fineness of the metals, and 
derived the ratio from the gross weights. The shilling which 
was one-sixth of a piece of eight containing 377.4 or 377.9 
grains of pure silver would be 62.9 grains pure; 68 grains ster- 
ling; and the piece of eight corresponding to it would be just 
17 pennyweights sterling alloy. Those which were current 
weighed 417 grains, but were of baser alloy. The investigation 
must be regarded as having reached a conclusive result. The 
silver shilling, derived from the piece of eight in the middle of 
the century, was 62.9 grains of fine silver, coinciding with the 
shilling which we have met with twice above. 

The next step was the very important Act of 1750,* the 
motive of which was the apprehension lest coins “might rise 
above their real value as proportionate to Spanish milled pieces 
of eight at six shillings.” All the current gold and silver coins 
were rated by taking up again the rule that proclamation means 
that colonial is three-quarters of sterling. This was applied, 
however, not to the true metallic value of the coins in sterling, 
but to the current rating in London, which was inaccurate, 
being affected by the wear of guineas, the errors in the English 
rating of gold to silver, and the inconvenience of minute frac- 
tions. These errors were all taken over and some of them 
exaggerated by the rule adopted in Massachusetts. The piece 

1 Some were in circulation, in 1749, which weighed only 13% pennyweights 
{1 Douglass, Summary, 358). 

* See below. 3 10 Col. Rec., 337. 43 Acts and Resolves, 494. 
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of eight which would have been six shillings colonial on this 
rule must have had 386.64 grains pure contents; shilling 64.44 
grains pure. But we have just seen that the actual pieces of 
eight, current at six shillings, contained from 377.4 to 377.9 
pure; shilling 62.9 grains. If one man paid with a piece of 
eight and another with an English shilling, the latter paid 
16.392 pence for 16 pence by proportion. The shilling and 
crown must therefore “rise” to this rating and its multiple, or 
be clipped or exported. When the law rated them at 16d. and 
6s. 8d. respectively, and tried to keep them down by a penalty 
for passing them at a higher rate, it only drove them out. The 
real motive of the law was apprehension that other coins would 
be raised, by the usage of the market, so that they would be 
proportionate to the piece of eight which was current at six 
shillings. 

In regard to gold coins the effect was different. In 1762, 

“hatcher said that it was only by an “oversight” that gold was 
not mentioned in the Resumption Act, and he claimed that all 
the coins enumerated in the Act of 1750 were thereby made 
legal tender at the rating there set upon them. A guinea, 
129.438/118.625, was rated at 28s. colonial; a_ pistole, 
104/94.792. [Newton],’ at 22s.; a johannes, 221.3/202.9 
[ Noback], at 48s.; a moidore, 166.75/151.5 [“as they come into 
England,” Newton], at 36s. The colonial shilling in pure gold, 
derived from these coins, at the rating, would be, in guineas, 
4.237 grains, in pistoles, 4.31;7 in johannes, 4.226; in moidores, 
4.209. These figures show why johannes and moidores are 
heard of as far more common in the circulation than guineas 
and pistoles. If the former two were worn or filed the advan- 
tage would be greater. This law was sooner or later imitated 
by the other New England Colonies, and the ratings established 
by it became customary throughout Anglo-America during the 
next twenty-five years. 

! Newton found the pistoles one-half of a carat grain worse [.911.46], and the 
moidores one-quarter of a carat grain worse [.914]. 


*A full pistole was worth 16s. 9d. sterling. Hence it was worth more 
than its rating compared with the others. For this reason when a sum was to 
be obtained, pistoles at the rating were sought. (1 Comm. Hist. Soc. Coll., 285.) 
They were melted. 
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“Dollars” were the money of account in treasury bonds of 
1750. In those of 1752, the obligation was to pay in silver 
at 6s. 8d. per oz., or in gold at £5 Is. 7d.; ratio 15.38 to I. 
Soetbeer’s Hamburg rate, at the time, is 14% to 1. This law 
stands entirely by itself. The bonds would have been paid in 
gold, but they were no doubt paid in current pieces of eight, 
as above, at six shillings each. At £5 Is. 7d. per oz. a shilling 
was 4.331 grains of pure gold, and this, against a silver shilling 
of 62.9 grains pure, would give a ratio of 14.52 to 1. In the 
treasury bonds of the following ten years the obligation was 
to pay at 6s. 8d. per oz. or in dollars at six shillings. 

After 1758 subsidies were received from England, part of 
which were sent over in coin, for the most part in Spanish 
and Portuguese gold, because this was the cheapest discharge 
by the exchequer of the sums voted by Parliament. When 
dollars were sent they were reckoned by the ounce. Spanish 
and Portuguese gold coins were delivered by tale, with a mini- 
mum weight, at the current rating in England.? These gold 
coins were paid to the creditors of the Colony at the rates in 
the Act of 1750. Express mention is made by the agents of 
the Colonies of the care taken, and expense incurred, by them, 
to select full weight coins.* As a consequence, it was stated, 
in 1762: “Gold is now become by far the greatest part of the 
medium of trade of this Province.”* The exportation of dollars 
became a subject of complaint. 

In his message of 1761, the Governor called attention to 
the counterfeiting of treasury bonds, and also of coin, and he 
argued that these crimes flourished because the penalties were 
inadequate. By a legislative freak, the consideration of this 
subject led to the introduction of a bill to make gold a legal 
tender at the rates which had become customary since 1750. 
Inasmuch as the first proposition was to determine the mini- 
mum weight at which the coins might pass by tale at the rat- 
ing, it is evident that they had lost weight. A struggle ensued 
between the Council and the House on the old paper money 


14 Acts and Resolves, 531. 
21 Conn, Hist. Soc. Coll., 286; 4 Acts and Resolves, Mass., 347. 
3 Cf. 1 Conn. Hist. Soc., 285. 44 Acts and Resolves, 490. 
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lines, the latter (the “country party’’) trying to put the mini- 
mum low; the former (the “court party”) trying to put it 
at the legal standard of the respective coins, or at the minimum 
at which the coins had been paid to the Colony in the subsidies.! 
The Act as passed, Feb. 8, 1762, limited the johannes to a 
minimum weight of 221 grains [202.59 pure], the half moidore 
to 83 grains [76 pure]; the guinea to 129 grains [118.25 pure]. 
Each of these would give a shilling of 4.22 grains of pure gold. 
As to guineas, the Bank and the Excise office, in London, in 
1753, published a rule that they would not receive them if they 
had lost more than six grains, 454 per cent. Hence the best 
ones must have been down to this limit.2 In 1773, a test of 
£3,500,000 in guineas, accepted just as they came by the Bank 
for the purpose of the test, showed a loss of nine per cent.’ 
Selected guineas sent over in 1760 showed a loss of 1.08 per 
cent. by tale as compared with weight, which would bring the 
guinea down to 127.61 grains. The silver coin of England had 
lost by clipping and wear one-sixth.> The price of silver in 1761 
was 5s. 9d., which shows a loss of 16 per cent. The Massa- 
chusetts Act of 1762 provided that, if any coin was below the 
minimum legal weight, it should nevertheless be a good tender 
at a reduction of two and a half pence for each grain which it 
had lost. There was a struggle between the two Houses over 
the attempt of the Council to insert the words, “express con- 
tracts to the contrary excepted.” “As [these] words do not 
appear in the Act, and as the clause, omitted in the bill, relating 
to the entering up of judgments, appears in the Act, as well as 
the clause fixing the rate of gold, it would seem that the bill, 
after it had passed to be enacted, had been, in some manner, 
reconsidered and amended, sometime after its passage to be 
enacted in both Houses, and before it had been signed by the 
Governor, or received the seal, though no further record of this 
irregular proceeding has been preserved.’ 

While this bill was pending, a controversy arose between 
Oxenbridge Thatcher and Hutchinson about its justice and its 


14 Acts and Resolves, 552, 556. *2 Ruding, 79. * 34/0. Ho. Comm., 734. 
44 Acts and Resolves, 541. 5 Lord Liverpool to the King, ad init. 
6 4 Acts and Resolves, 556, Ed. note. 
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effect.1 Hutchinson proposed to rate the johannes at 46s. 
instead of 48s. He said that there had been no scarcity of 
silver after resumption, until the exchange with England turned 
against the Province; that then, “upon comparing the prices 
of the two metals here with their prices in England, it appeared 
that silver might be shipped to much greater advantage than 
gold”; that during the following twelve years, “by means of a 
variety of favorable circumstances,’ exchange had not been 
above par, little metal had been shipped, the divergence of the 
ratings in England and America had not been great, and no 
mischief had been experienced; that now abundance of money 
had led to luxury and large importations, silver was being 
exported, and so the question was raised again.” 

Both disputants agreed that the latest quotations in London 
were, for gold (Portuguese), £4 os. 8d., and for silver 5s. gd. 
[ratio 14.158 to 1]; that the par of exchange was at 120 
although it had been formerly 133; that the standard in Massa- 
chusetts was 6s. 10d. per oz., or a milled piece of eight for six 
shillings; and Hutchinson said that the piece of eight weighed 
417 grains. The last two statements are irreconcilable. The 
piece of eight would have to be .934.9 fine. Soetbeer’s ratio for 
1761 is 14.54 to 1; for 1762, 15.27 to 1. The arbitrary impor- 
tation of gold into Massachusetts had no doubt lowered its 
value there relatively to silver, compared with former times. 
Without undertaking to judge what it may have been, we may 
be confident that the ratio 14.905 to 1, which resulted from a 
silver shilling of 62.9 grains fine, and a gold shilling of 4.22 
grains fine, was unjust to silver in 1761, and would force its 
exportation when the exchange was adverse. It was impossible 
to make use of the small gold shilling and to keep silver too, 
when the supply of gold was ample. In practice, the form in 
which the question always presented itself was: How can a debt 
of a shilling sterling in England be most easily discharged? 
At £4 os. 8d. per oz. for Portuguese gold, a johannes of 221 


1 Considerations on Lowering the Value of Gold Coins, etc., and letters in the 
Bost. Evg. Post, Dec. 1761 and Jan. 1762. 


* Cf. 4 Acts and Resolves, 559. 
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grains was the equivalent of 37.14s. sterling. Exchange being 
taken at par, 120, this was worth 44s. 6.8d. col.; but the coin 
was rated at 48s. col. Eight dollars were also 48s. col. If 
each contained 377.4 grains pure, according to the result of our 
investigation above, they would sell at the quotation (5s. gd. 
per oz.) for 39s. sterling, equivalent, with exchange at 120, to 
40s. 9.6d. col. The dollars were therefore worth 4.77 per cent. 
more in exchange than the gold johannes, although the two 
were rated equal in Massachusetts. The latter would remain 
there; the former would be exported. Inasmuch as the dollars 
had been the money, a change to the johannes would drop the 
standard 434 per cent., as Hutchinson said, or would be like 
raising the rating of the dollar to 6s. 3d. or 6s. 4d., or silver 
to 7s. 4d. per oz. To bring the two metals to a point of indif- 
ference on the same ratio as in England, the johannes should 
have been rated at 45s. 10.68d. col.; hence Hutchinson pro- 
posed to rate it at 46s. But dollars at 6s. and other coins as 
in the law of 1750 had become customary. Taxes were made 
payable by the Act under discussion in the coins at those rates. 
On account of changes in the market for the metals which 
took place immediately afterwards, it appears that the effect of 
the law of 1762 was not so great as had been expected; in fact, 
not very important. The above calculation all depends on the 
quotations then last received from England, and they were 
affected by the badness of the English coinage. “Y.Z.” thought 
it a “flurry,” after which the rates would return to the former 
customary rates, 5s. 4d. for silver and £3 17s. 6d. for gold. 
This was a ratio of 14.66 to 1.2. Connecticut, in March, 1761, 
“considering the extraordinary price that foreign coins now 
bear in England,” rescinded a vote to order a subsidy payable 
to her to be sent over in specie, and ordered it deposited on 
interest that bills might be sold against it later. If silver fell, 
as Soetbeer’s figures indicate, the case would be entirely 


'Y. Z., in the Post of Jan. 11, 1762, reckons a johannes of 220 grains worth 
448. 424d. [43%] col. This shows that the current coins were below 221 grains. 

* (Post, Jan. 11,1762.) There must have been a loss of interest by delay at 
the mint. 

531 Conn. Col. Rec., 489. 
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changed. Hutchinson feared that pistareens would, at the next 
stage, be made legal tender at their current rate, 14 pence, 
although not worth probably over 8 pence. A quantity of 
them had been sent with the reimbursements, and they served 
the purpose of subsidiary coins by the side of the gold coins 
upon the modern single standard system. 

The minimum weights for gold coins in the Act of 1762 were 
reasonably correct, and would have kept up the standard of the 
money of account, but the provision that deficiency should be 
allowed for at 2% pence per grain was incorrect and mischie- 
vous. It encouraged filing and clipping. At 4.22 grains of 
fine gold for one shilling, a grain of standard gold was worth 
2.61 pence. Hence a deficient coin was legally rated higher in 
proportion than a perfect one. For instance: a johannes of 221 
grains was equal to 35s. 10.2d. sterling and was rated at 36s. 
for current use in London. By the rule of the law of 1750, 
that colonial was three-fourths of sterling, this coin should have 
been 47s. 9.6d. col. It was rated at 48s. If it had lost 20 
grains, it would pass for 43s. tod. At the rate of the full coin, 
201 grains would be worth 43s. 7.8d. 

Attempts to find any quotations of commercial exchange on 
London at Boston in the middle of the 18th century have thus 
far proved fruitless. Gov. Belcher wrote, in 1734, “It is the 
hardest thing to be done in the New England world to procure 
bills for England.’”? There were no quotations in the modern 
sense. In the laws which were passed for selling bills to draw 
the subsidies from England, the minimum rates for 30-day bills 
were set as follows: 1761, 136; 1762, 138; 1763, 136; 1764, 
135; 1765, 135. The par rate above cited, 120 at the end of 
1761, was no doubt a commercial rate and also at 30 days sight. 
The divergence of the quotations is very remarkable. Freight 
and insurance on specie remittances we find reckoned at 4% 
per cent., in 1760.2. Insurance rates, in 1756, were 2% to 3% 
per cent.2 If we had quotations of sterling exchange and of 
the London prices of the metals for the period, they would be 
of the greatest value to us, as enabling us to make a final test 


AVI. 7. Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 57. 24 Acts and Resolves, 541. 
31 Conn. Hist. Soc. Coll., 285. 
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of the results of our investigation. The best verification we 
can make is as follows: In regard to commercial bills, (1) when 
silver was at 5% gold shillings per oz., 62.9 grains of pure sil- 
ver would be worth .755 of an English shilling and the exchange 
would be 132.3, metallic par. (2) When silver was at 534 
gold shillings per oz. (the “rise’’ being due in part, at least, 
to deterioration of guineas), 62.9 grains of pure silver would be 
worth .814 of an English shilling, and the metallic par would be 
122.8. We should expect the par rate for 30-day bills to be 
two or three points below these figures, and the ordinary 
extreme range of exchange would be about five points above 
and below that. As to public bills, we note that the rate was 
a minimum only, set in advance by law, and was not a market 
rate. We may be sure that bills sold in Massachusetts would 
be paid for in gold coins at the rating; one shilling not over 
4.22 grains fine. If the bills were paid promptly and in full 
weight guineas, the exchange would be, at metallic par, 133.8. 
The data are so inadequate and uncertain that these calculations 
cannot be presented with confidence. 

During the remainder of the time that the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay existed, the shilling was 4.22 grains of fine gold, 
subject to deterioration by the wear and abuse of the gold coins, 
or 62.9 grains of fine silver, subject to the deteroriation of the 
Spanish dollar. The dollars coined after 1772 should have 
been, by Spanish law, 417.75/377.13 grains. 


WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 
Yale University. 








WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACTS. 


OR many years it has been one of the contentions of 
organized labor on the continent of Europe, that work- 

men should receive compensation for accidental injury as a 
matter of course. That is, they contend that it is the duty of 
the employer, from the standpoint of natural justice if not of 
positive law, to compensate his workmen for any loss or 
damage which may befall him in the course of his employment, 
and arising directly from his employment, whether such loss 
or damage be the fault of the employer or not. This doctrine, 
which has been year after year elaborately discussed in the vari- 
ous labor congresses which have been held in Europe, has been 
given the name of the “assumption of professional risk.”” This 
term “professional risk” has a wider meaning than the English 
legal expression “risk of employment” in that it covers not 
only the risk of employment, which may be interpreted dangers 
naturally and necessarily incident to one’s occupation, but also 
all risks that are run when engaged in any occupation, though 
they may be common to all occupations. It is in the Eng- 
lish sense one of the risks of employment of a railroad 
engineer that the flange of a driving wheel may suddenly break, 


1 The following are the principal sources from which the facts and law of this 
paper have been drawn. 

Am. & Eng. Encycl. of Law, sub voc. Master & Servant.—Encyl. of The Laws 
of England, vol. 5, sub voc. Employers Liability Act.—Willes, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1897. Fourth Edition, London, 1898.—Hansard, Parliamentary 
Debates, 1897.—The Times Newspaper, May and August, 1897.—Journal of 
Comparative Legislation, June, 1897.—Journal of Jurisprudence, vol. 24, 1880, 
p. 170; vol. 28, 1884, p. 189; vol. 30, 1886, p. 250. Bartonshill Coal Co. v. 
Reid, 3 Macqueen, 282. Lovejoy v. Boston & Lowell R. R. Co., 125 Mass. 
79.—Yeaton v. Boston & Lowell R. R. Co., 135 Mass. 418.—Leary v. Boston & 
Albany, 139 Mass. 580.—Russell v. Tillotson, 140 Mass, 201.—Hickey v. Taaffe, 
105 N. Y. 26.—Gottlieb v. N. Y., L. E. & W. R. Co., 100 N. Y. 462.—Leonard 
v. Callins, 70 N. Y. go. 

Revue du Droit Publique & Science Politique, Sept.-Oct., 1898.—Revue 
Politique et Parlementaire, Sept., Oct. & Dec., 1897; February, 1898.—La 
Réforme Sociale, Oct., 1897.—E. Tarbouriech. La Responsabilité des Accidents 
dont les Ouvriers sont Victimes dans leur Travail, &c., Paris, 1896.—L’Avenir 
Social, No. 6. 2n Année, 
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resulting in his injury. It is not one of the risks of his employ- 
ment, peculiarly so, that while he is cleaning his engine his 
fireman should inadvertently start it and he be injured. The 
Continental term, however, includes both of these. 

Germany was the first government to embody this idea in 
legislation. Her example has been followed by other legisla- 
tures until at the present time seven nations have introduced this 
principle into their law. These seven nations, in the order in 
which they have come into line, are, Germany, Austria, Norway, 
Great Britain, Denmark, Italy and France. Germany’s law 
dates from 1885. Austria’s from 1890. In the other five states 
the legislation is either very recent, or, as with England, France 
and Italy, though on the statute books, it has yet to go into 
operation. In England the statute was passed in August, 1897, 
and went into operation on the first of July, 1898. Of course 
there are no figures or statistics of its operation yet to be 
obtained. 

Four of the countries in question, Germany, Austria, Norway 
and Italy, have secured the workman his compensation for acci- 
dent and injury by establishing systems of compulsory insur- 
ance. That is, the state compels the employer to insure the 
workmen up to certain amounts either by means of state insur- 
ance or mutual insurance. The other three countries, Great 
Britain, Denmark and France, establish with greater or less 
guarantee the workman’s right to direct indemnity from his 
employer. 

But these two great divisions give but an imperfect idea of 
‘the diversities and degrees of state intervention. In Germany 
the insurance is effected through mutual insurance corporations 
established by the employers and minutely regulated by law. 
In Austria there is a district establishment for insurance in each 
province, bringing together all the kinds of business subject 
to insurance, and managed by joint bureaus composed of work- 
men, employers and provincial magistrates. In Norway, the 
insurance is taken out through a national establishment cover- 
ing the whole country, and guaranteed by the state. In Italy 
employers have the choice of insuring at a national accident 
bureau or of forming mutuals among themselves. 
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Of the countries where insurance is not compulsory, in France, 
if the employer does insure in mutual companies, or at pre- 
miums which are regulated by the state and in companies subject 
to state regulation, he frees himself from all further obligation 
toward his workmen. In England and Denmark the state 
does not guarantee to the injured party or his representatives 
the indemnity provided by the law in so absolute a manner. 
It does not put itself in the place of the bankrupt employer or 
insurer. But by compelling the payment of a capital sum in 
case of death or permanent incapacity it reduces the risks from 
the employer’s bankruptcy to a minimum. In both Denmark 
and England also the workman has the resource of the common 
law always open to him; even if his employer does insure, the 
workman is free to reject the insurance and sue him in unliqui- 
dated damage. 

Confining ourselves still to facts, before we give the reasons 
which have been urged in behalf of such a scheme, and 
before we consider what the introduction of such a principle 
means, in English law especially, it will be interesting to look at 
the results of the application of the insurance system in those 
two jurisdictions where it has been in operation for a term of 
years. 

Let us take Germany first. The official declaration of the 
purposes of this insurance is this: “Imperial Obligatory Insur- 
ance, based upon the mutuality or autonomy of those inter- 
ested, embraces without distinction of nationality all persons 
in Germany who work for wages; it gives to each insured in 
case of sickness and accident or invalidity or old age a legal 
right to a system of assistance clearly determined and collected 
without the expense of procedure.” This statement may be 
true as regards what are termed sick benefits, but it is not 
true with regard to accidents or permanent disability. It has 
not been extended to farmers nor to the smaller forms of indus- 
try. It does not include the workmen in any establishment 
having less than ten employees, nor does it include the workmen 
of the Empire or of the different German states or of any Com- 
mune. No accident damages are given where the victim is not 
under treatment on the ninety-first day after the accident or has 
not before that time become permanently disabled or dead. 
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The last complete set of figures displaying the working of this 
system for Germany are for the year 1895. In this year 
18,389,468 were insured, at a cost to the employers of 68,424,000 
marks, or roughly, $17,000,000.00. It cost one-fifth of this 
amount to administer the system. Twenty millions of marks 
more, or $5,000,000.00, were assessed upon the employers for 
other purposes. The striking feature of this German system is 
the growth of the business of accidents, so to speak. In five 
years the number of persons in a thousand insured who met 
with an accident increased from 6.3 to 21.7. The indemnity paid 
for each person insured increased from 1.4 marks to 6.4 marks, 
and the tax on the employer for each person insured increased 
from 2.98 marks to 6.86 marks. The German figures also show 
that in the ten years of operation the annual number of accidents 
declared has increased from eighty-two thousand in round num- 
bers in 1886 to two hundred and five thousand in 1895. And 
the number of accidents indemnified per every one thousand 
declared has been increased from 11,771 in 1886 to 16,451 in 
1895. These figures show that not only have more workmen 
been hurt, but that they have been hurt worse. 

There has been a matter of some discussion in connection 
with this subject as to what proportion of accidents was caused 
by the fault of the workman, what proportion was caused by 
the fault of the employer, and what proportion was due to 
causes which could not be exactly traced to one or the other. 
The general opinion has been, that from 50% to 55% of the acci- 
dents were inevitable or due to causes that could not be fastened 
upon either employer or employee, and that the rest were to be 
divided about half and half between employer and workman. 
Now at Muhlhaus in Germany, careful record has been kept 
since 1887. The number of insured in 1893 was sixty-one thou- 
sand against fifty-nine thousand insured in 1887, so that the 
comparison is with substantially identical bodies. In 1887 
there were 98 accidents indemnified, and in 1893 there were 
168. Now the accidents that were paid for and due to the fault 
of the employer in 1887 were 22, but in 1893 they were 17. 
Similar accidents due to the workman directly in 1887 were 24, 
and in 1893 they were 57. Those imputable to workmen 
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less directly in 1887 were 17 and in 1893 27; while the accidents 
imputable to chance were respectively 35 and 62. 

The moral effect of the system in Germany seems to be evi- 
dent only in the employers, as is shown by the decrease in the 
accidents imputable to them. These accidents of course are 
those arising from defective plant, unsafe location, insufficient 
inspection, etc. On the other hand, complaint is made of will- 
ful disregard of rules on the part of the workmen. They have 
refused to comply with preventive measures or to take the neces- 
sary protective precautions. 

As to the matter of litigation, there were 25,348 cases litigated 
in 1893, nearly half of which were caused by refusal of the 
authorized boards to allow any indemnity at all. In Austria the 
same figures of progressive increase in the number of slight 
accidents are to be observed. The financial side of the Austrian 
experiment differs very materially from the German. Who- 
ever has made up the budget has been yearly a little too san- 
guine about the number of accidents that would have to be 
paid for, and every year the expenditures have exceeded the 
receipts. In 1895 the excess of expenditure over receipt in the 
administration of official insurance was 867,452 florins. The 
cost of insurance for five years has steadily risen both for the 
individual and on the basis of a thousand florins of wages. In 
1890 the cost per individual insured was 2.67 florins. In 1895, 
it was 3.54, an increase of roughly 21 per cent., and the cost 
from a thousand florins of wages paid in the same time from 
13.96 florins to 15.20 florins. 

When we come to an analysis of the kinds of accidents which 
have relatively increased, we find, as would be expected, that the 
number of deaths remains quite constant. The cases of total 
permanent incapacity and of temporary incapacity have about 
doubled. While the cases of partial incapacity, that is where a 
man claims that he is permanently unable to do a full day’s 
work, though he can do some part of a day’s work, and by rea- 
son of such disability is entitled to a small annual payment all 
his life, have nearly trebled. 

To the Yankee it looks very much as if, in the German system, 
meaning by that the insurance system, the workman had delib- 
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erately “‘sojered’”’ on the employer. Of the social and moral 
effects upon the workman we find, first, that the workman 
remains without responsibility in regard to his conduct during 
his work. He does not use the apparatus furnished for him by 
the employer or by the insuring corporations, to such an extent 
that there is a loud call among the German employers for legis- 
lation which shall make a workman responsible in some measure 
for accidents. As to his reception of the help which is tendered 
him, the insuring corporations of employers have found it neces- 
sary to construct and maintain hospitals at their own expense 
and to support physicians and surgeons. In these hospitals the 
injured man exaggerates his injuries, complains of imaginary 
pains, and counterbalances the wholesome effects of the treat- 
ment by seeking to produce the most striking appearance of 
incapacity for serious work. As one writer expresses it, “simu- 
lation is the leprosy of public insurance.’’ While the workman 
is doing his part inside the hospital, his friends outside are labor- 
ing under a conviction that he is not being cared for in his own 
interest, but in the interest of the reduction of the allowance 
that must be paid him. The socialist meanwhile calls the 
injured man a prisoner, because he is compelled to be treated. 
As I have said, the English act was passed in 1897, and dif- 
fers from the German and Austrian acts in that it provides for 
no obligatory insurance. It does provide, however, that in case 
of accident the employer shall be liable to compensate the 
workman according to a fixed schedule of payments. But it is 
to be noted that the act is restricted in its application to certain 
employments, which are railways, factories, mines, quarries, 
engineering works and buildings more than thirty feet high, 
where scaffolding is used, or machinery, in the process of con- 
struction, repairs or destruction. As with all these statutes, the 
injury must arise out of or in connection with his employment, 
and it must happen to a workman. The workman is defined 
to be anybody engaged in an employment to which the act 
applies. To receive compensation, however, the workman 
must be disabled for at least two weeks from earning full wages 
at the work in which he is engaged. When the injury is caused 
by the personal negligence or willful act of the employer, that is, 
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when there is a common law liability on the part of the employer, 
the workman may either claim the compensation under the 
statute, or take any action open to him before the introduc- 
tion of the statute. In considering the English statute, more- 
over, we have to bear in mind the fact that by the employer's 
liability act of 1880 a good part of the old common law doctrine 
of common employment was done away with. This common 
law doctrine of common employment means that if a man 
is hurt by a fellow servant, he has no remedy against the master 
unless that fellow servant stands in place of the master in some 
relation. The English statute also provides that if a workman’s 
injury can be proved to be due to his own serious and willful 
misconduct, the workman shall not be entitled to any compen- 
sation. 

Naturally the question arises, what if workman and employer 
enter into a mutual agreement at the beginning of the 
employment that the statute shall not apply to their contract? 
Or what if they agree upon some other scheme of provision for 
such injuries? The statute in answer to these questions pro- 
vides for examination into any voluntary scheme of compensa- 
tion, and if the scheme is found by the registrar of the Friendly 
Societies to be on the whole no less favorable to the general 
body of workmen and their dependents than the provisions of 
the act, then such an agreement will stand. But it cannot be 
made compulsory to the workman to consent to such a scheme 
and contract out of the act, and no such scheme can be approved 
for a period of more than five years. In one respect the English 
act is more liberal than the Continental act, in that although 
persons in the naval or military service of the Crown are not 
embraced in its provisions, all other employees of the Crown 
to which the act would apply if the employer were a private 
person, are brought within its provisions. 

The English act provides for capitalized payment in some 
cases, and annuities or continuing payments in others. In case 
of death the payment is three times a man’s average yearly 
earnings, not less than £150 and not more than £300. This is 
of course in case of leaving dependents. If he leaves no depen- 
dents, the payment is to cover his medical attendance and burial, 
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but is not to exceed £10. In the case of total or partial inca- 
pacity there is to be a weekly payment of 50% of his wages 
during the previous year, not to exceed £1. Elaborate provi- 
sions for the review of the compensation to be paid are also 
made, as well as provisions for arbitration, examination, etc. 
As nearly as I can find out from an examination of the argu- 
ments used by labor agitators to bring about the passage of 
such legislation, the reason for it is found in the assumption 
that in modern industrial organizations accident to the work- 
man is inevitable, and that it is not just that the loss arising 
from such accident should fall upon the workman; but on the 
other hand, that it should be considered an incident in the 
expenses of industry. The development of mechanical appara- 
tus has, it is said, given rise to a new notion of responsibility 
for accidents happening in such work. It is not that the use of 
this machinery has increased the risk. There are old trades, 
like those of mining, where the danger incurred by the work- 
man in greater, and there are new trades, like machine spin- 
ning and weaving, which occupy a low place in the scale of risks. 
But while the old workman was working with his own tools 
at individual tasks, he was properly held responsible for acci- 
dents happening to him. But in the modern machine indus- 
tries the workman is a part of the service of machines which 
do not belong to him, and which he has not chosen, and for 
the accidents arising from which he ought not to be held 
responsible. From this the conviction is formed as the use of 
machinery develops, that a greater and greater number of acci- 
dents ought to be indemnified. The impossibility that often 
exists of determining clearly the responsibility involved has 
led courts frequently to divide it between the two parties. 
It is more just, however, in the eyes of these advocates, that, 
save in exceptional cases, an indemnity fixed in advance should 
be due from the employer to the victims of every accident in 
labor. It was urged in support of this system that it would 
he better for the employer, as he would know exactly what his 
obligations were, and it would be more equitable to the work- 
man and in the interests of social peace. Moreover, it was 
argued that the employer should consider this risk as one of 
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the charges which he ought to bear, like insurance against fire, 
the expense of installation, tools, etc. A good deal of talk has 
been indulged in about industry bearing its burdens, treating 
industry as a person, etc. It is noticeable, too, that in all the 
discussions there is a unanimous and hearty condemnation of 
any scheme which would exempt from the operation of the 
statute those cases where the accident was due to the work- 
man’s negligence, using the term negligence in its legal sense. 

It may be said in passing, that none of the social results 
among workmen which were predicted as consequences of such 
legislation have followed. Among these results for instance, it 
was said would be a decrease in the number of contests on mat- 
ters of damage between workman and employer. Just the 
contrary has been the result. It was said also that such legis- 
lation, especially in Germany, would tend towards social peace, 
whatever that phrase may mean. I suspect that by “social 
peace” was meant a contented condition of the workman, and 
his acquiescence in the present arrangement of affairs. To 
this it is sufficient answer to say, that the socialist vote in 
Germany has enormously increased since this accident insur- 
ance went into operation. It was said again that the present 
method of assisting the injured and disabled at the expense of 
public taxation was unsocial, while under the new system 
industry would bear its own burdens, and the community at 
large would be relieved. But it is not found that eleven years 
of practice have resulted in any diminution anywhere of public 
charges for the support of the poor. 

But the most important side of this subject, and the most 
important aspect of such legislation to the thoughtful Ameri- 
can or English lawyer are that this legislation in the first place 
absolutely ignores, abrogates, and treats as worn out, that fun- 
damental notion of personal responsibility for the consequences 
of one’s own acts, which lies at the bottom of so much of our 
law; and in the second place, it introduces a new principle, 1. e., 
that he who has should give to him who has not, simply because 
he has. 

As to the first principle, personal responsibility has always 
been insisted upon in English law as the foundation of the 
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doctrine of negligence. Notwithstanding all the refinements 
to which this doctrine has been subjected, it has never lost sight 
of the idea of blame. A man has been called to answer for the 
consequences of his negligence because his negligence has been 
a social fault. This has been the fundamental idea in the Eng- 
lish law of responsibility of master to servant. Wherever the 
servant has been injured and has asked the courts to compel 
the master to recompense him, the courts have compelled the 
jury to answer the question, has the employer been guilty of 
negligence? and has the employee been free from such negli- 
gence as has contributed directly to his own injury? Now, if 
for negligence you read blame, you get at the fundamental idea 
of the English law. But accompanying this principle of blame 
and personal responsibility has been the corresponding principle 
that a man is not answerable for that for which he is not to 
be blamed. To translate a Latin maxim, “Fault binds only its 
own authors.” Now the law of master and servant has been 
carefully worked out by the English and American courts, and 
by sundry statutes. The standards of negligence have been 
steadily rising and what might be called the social duty of the 
master to his servant has more and more impressed itself upon 
the law. Defective machinery and parsimonious inspection and 
supervision, unsanitary and dangerous locations, are all brought 
under the head of employers’ negligence. But the servant has 
himself been held responsible to a reasonable degree of care in his 
own actions. The master has not been made the guarantor 
of the safety of his servant, but is bound only to reasonable care 
in regard to the parties, the business and the circumstances 
requiring attention. 

Where an employee, after having the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the risks of his situation, accepts them, he can- 
not complain if he is subsequently injured by such exposure. 
By contracting for the performance of hazardous duties, he 
assumes such risks as are incident to their discharge. In per- 
forming the duties of his place, a servant is bound to take notice 
of the ordinary operation of familiar natural laws, and govern 
himself accordingly. If he fails to do so, the risk is his own. He 
is bound to use his eyes to see that which is open and apparent 
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to any person using his eyes, and if he fails to do so, he cannot 
charge the consequences upon the master. And that rule 
applies to minor servants. But a servant does not of course 
assume the risk of any danger arising from unsafe or defective 
methods, surroundings, machinery or other instrumentalities, 
unless he has or may be presumed to have knowledge or notice 
thereof. 

Furthermore, the servant takes the risk of the master’s mode 
of conducting his business, though a safer one might be fol- 
lowed, if the servant fully knows the risk and continues to work. 

Although an employee assumes all the hazards reasonably 
incident to the service in which he engages, he has a right to rely 
upon the fact, when placed in a situation of danger where 
engrossing duties are required of him, that the employer will not 
without proper warning subject him to other peril unknown 
to the employee, and from which the work exacted necessarily 
distracts his attention; and, furthermore, that the usual pre- 
cautions against accidents will be taken. 

An employee leaving his own place of work for one more 
dangerous, in violation of the direction of his employer, can 
recover nothing if injured after such a change. 

One who by his negligence has brought an injury upon him- 
self cannot recover damages for it. Such is the rule of the 
civil and of the common law. A plaintiff in such cases is 
entitled to no relief. The question is, whether the plaintiff so 
far contributed to the misfortune by his own negligence, or want 
of ordinary care or caution, that but therefor the misfortune 
would not have happened. If so, there can be no recovery. 

Where, therefore, both the master and the servant have equal 
knowledge of the danger of the service required and of the 
means of avoiding it, and the servant while engaged in the 
performance of the work he is set to do is injured by reason of 
his own inattention and negligence, the master is not liable. 
Not so, however, if the master, after becoming aware of the ser- 
vant’s danger, failed to use ordinary care. In actions between 
master and servant, the true question for the jury is not whether 
the master could have done something to have prevented the 
injury; but did he do anything which under the circumstances 
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in the exercise of ordinary care and prudence he ought not to 
have done or did he omit any precaution which a prudent and 
careful man would or ought to have taken. 

In order to recover, the plaintiff must establish by a fair pre- 
ponderance of proof that the defendant was guilty of negli- 
gence, and that the injury complained of was the natural and 
ordinary result of such negligence, and that the negligence was 
the proximate cause of the injury, which a reasonably prudent 
and cautious person ought to have apprehended might result 
from the act which he did. 

But the fact that the plaintiff was hurt without his own fault 
or negligence, cuts no figure in the absence of evidence going 
to show the defendant to be legaliy chargeable with the injury. 

Now all this has been swept away, and one large body of 
relations between man and man has been recognized as exempt 
from what seemed to be the most reasonable and common 
sense rules. 

In the next place this legislation abandons the common law 
doctrine of compensation. In no case under the English law 
or under any of the continental laws does the injured man 
receive back what he has lost, nor does he receive its equivalent. 
What he receives is an arbitrary portion of it. It is given to him 
as alms. Its amount bears no relation whatever to the degree 
of fault which may be ascribed to the master, and the amount 
of suffering and injury which the man himself has received. It 
is assessed in the spirit of poor law relief and not in the spirit of 
damages. It is this form of the compensation awarded under 
the statute which makes me say that it is a taking from the 
rich and giving to the poor, because all idea of merit or demerit 
on either side has been removed, and the only question is, 
whether the relation of employer and employed existed at the 
time of the injury? 

Another observation occurs to me, and that is, that none of 
this legislation is or can be general, but must necessarily be 
special and confined to a part only of the laboring population. 
If I am a German employer and keep the number of my shop 
hands down to nine, the law does not apply to me. If I ama 
German farmer or an English farmer, I may have a thousand 
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hands under me, and the law does not apply to me. It has been 
an accepted principle of modern legislation, that it should be 
general where new burdens were imposed upon the subject of it. 
It should be general at least in so far that it should apply to all 
the members of a given class. I do not cite this as a fault in 
this legislation: I only mention it as one point in which it 
departs from the recognized habits of English law makers. 

Another thing that is noticeable, though it is not new, is the 
restriction imposed by these statutes upon freedom of contract. 
This, to be sure, is only one more step in the direction in which 
legislation has long been tending. There are a great many vital 
subjects on which we can no longer contract as we will. We 
can no longer make any contract we please with an insurance 
company. Wecan no longer make any contract we please with 
a railroad company for transportation of our goods, and now 
the Englishman is forbidden to make any contract he pleases 
with the man who employs him, or with the man whom he 
employs, if the employment is one of a certain category. 

Now what does all this mean? It seems to me that such 
legislation is the beginning of the application to our social 
system of ideas flagrantly in conflict with those upon which it 
has been built up. It is the beginning of the substitution of 
society for the man. It is the beginning of the substitution of 
the Commune for the individual. With this in mind it is rather 
curious to reflect that the whole history of law, so far as we 
know anything about it, displays the struggle of the individual 
out of the traditional bonds in which his city, his village, or his 
family confined him. In the words of Prof. Maine, “the move- 
ment of the progressive societies has hitherto been a movement 
from status to contract”: is it possible that we are approaching 
the beginning of a reversal of the process, and that we are 
drifting to a condition where, making allowance for what is 
termed “industrialism,” a man’s rights and duties are to be 
determined more by what closely resembles status than by his 


own free choice, as expressed by contract? 
Morris F. Ty Ler. 


New Haven, July, 1808. 














DENMARK AND ITS AGED POOR. 


OST students of social questions know more or less of 
the details of the provision made in the elaborate 
scheme of German State Insurance for workers whose vigour 
has waned or vanished with increasing years. Far otherwise 
is it with regard to the special provision which the neighboring 
country of Denmark has made for its disabled workers. Some 
ignominiously thrust it aside as a mere mischievous extension 
of poor-law relief. Some have never heard of what is being 
done in a country which they probably regard as insignificant. 
Yet it is a fact, that a most important social experiment has 
been made during the last seven years in this little kingdom, 
and in what follows an account is given of the nature of this 
experiment and of some of its results, so far as these are at 
present available. 

On the 9th of April, in the year 1891, the law under which 
the new conditions of the experiment referred to were estab- 
lished was finally approved. It came into operation on July 
Ist of the same year for all the country, excepting only the 
metropolis, Copenhagen, and its suburb, Frederiksberg. In 
these, the operation of the law was delayed till January Ist, 
1892. The general purport of the law was, that persons quali- 
fied by age and by character were to be entitled to relief from 
public funds freed from all dishonour, or from any loss of citi- 
zenship rights, such as accompany the receipt of ordinary poor- 
relief. The age qualification is that applicants must have 
completed their 60th year. The character-test involves 
several points, failure in regard to any of which destine the 
applicant to receive assistance in case of destitution from the 
poor-law funds and under the circumstances of dishonour 
associated with the pauper. The successful applicant, then, 
must be free from taint of crime or of misdemeanours involv- 
ing loss of civil rights and dishonour. He (or she) is dis- 
qualified if his need arise from having followed a disorderly or 
extravagant mode of life, from having made excessive provision 
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for children or others (in order to qualify by poverty for the 
relief), or otherwise from his own fault. It is also a disqualifi- 
cation if the applicant has, during the ten years preceding the 
application, received relief under the poor-law or been found 
guilty of vagrancy or begging. Further, to state clearly what 
is assumed in the preceding, grants are only made in case of 
need; that is to say, age, character and need are all taken into 
consideration. 

A temporary arrangement provided for the case of those 
who, not having received poor-relief while between 50 and 60 
years of age, had yet, when over 60, but before the new law 
came into force, been driven to seek the assistance of the poor- 
law. Relief under such circumstances is no disqualification, 
which merely means that persons who thus accepted the less 
desirable form of relief are not to be forever condemned to it 
because they had the misfortune to be old and destitute (though 
deserving) before the new form of relief was established. 

The assistance given must be sufficient to provide the neces- 
saries of life and treatment in case of sickness for the applicant 
and for those dependent on him. The relief may be withdrawn 
on cessation of need or of merit, and its amount depends on the 
resources of the recipient, being less where there is income from 
other sources than where there is absolute dependence on the 
grant made. 

Applicants are required to make a statement of any means 
they may possess, and of the approximate earnings of their 
household during the preceding year. ‘They must also state the 
amount of their debts, if any, the causes of their need and the 
amount of assistance required. Their statements have to be 
attested by two persons, who, as well as the applicant, are liable 
to severe punishment for false declarations. Assistance given 
while inquiry is being made into the case is accounted as poor- 
law relief if the application be refused. The applicant’s esti- 
mate of his own needs serves as a guide (and a maximum limit) 
in determining how much is to be given. Appeal from the 
decision of the authority which deals with the application is 
possible, and to some extent the facility is used. The details 
of such appeals would lead us aside into some explanation of 
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the local government of the country, so that we may be content 
with the knowledge that the decision of the persons who first 
receive applications is capable of being challenged before higher 
authorities. This challenge may not only deal with such mat- 
ters as the amount of a first grant, but with any subsequent 
alterations in a grant. It ought to be mentioned that, at any 
rate in the towns, the officials who deal with this special relief 
are not the same as those who administer the ordinary poor- 
relief. 

As affecting the action of local authorities, the different allo- 
cation of the financial burden of ordinary poor-relief and of this 
special old-age relief must be noted. In the case of paupers, 
the place of settlement must refund to the place giving relief 
the whole of its expenses. In the case of these pensions (as it 
will be convenient to call them) only three-quarters of the 
outlay can be thus reclaimed. But the burden on the locality 
granting pensions is less than thus appears, for a grant is made 
from State funds which is not to exceed one-half of the total 
expense, and which has so far been almost exactly one-half. 
A fixed maximum of 2,000,000 kroner ($536,000) has been set 
to this State grant, but it remains to be seen whether, if the 
expenses grow well beyond the point for which this is sufficient, 
this grant will be enlarged. The total grant is distributed to 
the various localities in proportion to the expenses of each 
locality. 

Having now presented an account of the new conditions 
under which pensions are available to the aged poor in Den- 
mark, I might proceed to criticise the system, pointing out its 
difficulties and reproducing some part of the many and interest- 
ing debates of which it has formed the subject among those 
interested or affected by the scheme. I prefer, however, to 
present an account of the chief features of the experience under 
the new system, after which exigencies of space will forbid all 
but a very few remarks critical of the moral influence exerted 
by the pensions. The presentation of the facts will, unfortu- 
nately, involve statements of numbers and sums of money, and 
for clearness and brevity these will generally be given in tabular 


form. 
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In the first place, one naturally asks how many have availed 
themselves of the pensions newly and freely provided. These 
may be conveniently stated separately for Copenhagen itself, 
as well as for the whole country inclusive of Copenhagen. The 
population of Copenhagen at the beginning of 1895 was about 
334,000, its suburb Frederiksberg having an additional 56,000, 
no other town having as large a population as 40,000. There 
was, however, what may fairly be called a town population of 
about 394,000 besides those mentioned above. The rural popu- 
lation amounted to 1,472,000, giving a total of 2,256,000. 
These figures are partly estimates, as a general census has not 
been taken since 1890, and though Copenhagen and a goodly 
number of other places have had local enumerations of later 
date, the totals depend in part on estimates for places where 
no enumeration has taken place. One might present the 
figures in many ways, distinguishing urban from rural condi- 
tions and the metropolis from other towns. I shall content 
myself with giving figures for the kingdom generally, and 
illustrating town conditions in separate details for Copenhagen. 
A consideration of actual populations will enable the real mean- 
ing of the figures to be read. 

The following table shows the numbers of pensioners year 
by year in the whole kingdom, these numbers being followed 
by those for Copenhagen alone in brackets: 








Numbers. Rest of | Single Persons. Dependents. Total 
ssipipancneiai cree) i ~ > (iiacithiceictaehaicader 
I Jan., 1892, 9,029 (—) | 14,914 (— —) 10,789 (— —) 34,732 (— —) 
New cases 1892, | 2,744 (807)| 7,423 (3,487) 3,371 ( 953) 13,538 (5,247) 
Ceased to be reliev'd, 997 ( 53) | 2,156( 235) 1,291( 63) 4,444 (351) 
| 
1 Jan., 1893, | 10,776 (754) | 20,181 (3,252) 12,869 ( 890) 43,826 (4,896) 
New cases 1893, 1,717 (148) | 3,604 ( 646) 2,139 ( 208) 7,460 (1,002) 
Ceased to bereliev’d, |) 1,063 (112)| 2,285( 316) 1,356( 141) 4,604( 569) 
1 Jan., 1894, | 11,138 (790) | 22,189 (3,582) 13,051 ( 957) 46,378 (5,329) 
New cases 1894, | 1,498 (144) 3,068( 554) 1,763( 268) 6,329 ( 966) 
Ceased to be reliev’d, | 1,009 ( 93) | 2,189 ( 342)' 1,095( 115) 4,293( 550) 


= 


Jan., 1895, 
New cases 1895, 
Ceased to be reliev’'d, 


1 Jan., 1896, 
New cases 1896, 
Ceased to be reliev’d, 


I Jan., 1897, 


j } 
11,423 (841) 23,280 (3,794) 


| 1,715 (178)| 3,547 ( 633) 
1,218 (110)! 2,501 ( 318) 


| 11,920 (909) | 24,326 (4,109) 
| 1,794 (182)| 3,687( 596) 
1,173 (106) | 2,579 ( 389) 





12,541 (985) | 25,434 (4,316) 


13,706 (1,110) 
2,136 ( 246) 
1,619 ( 200) 


14,223 (1,156) 
2,241 ( 273) 
1,509 ( 149) 


14,955 (1,280) 


48,409 (5,745) 


7,398 (1,057) 
5,338 ( 628) 


50,469 (6,174) 
7,722 (1,051) 
5,261 ( 644) 


52,930 (6,581) 





30 
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It may be observed that discrepancies in the tables in the 
figures for 1893 and 1894 arise from the fact that the totals are 
the revised figures published in later reports, while the figures 
of new cases and of cases going off the relief list are those 
given in the returns for the years concerned, that is, they are 
not finally revised. The rapid increase in the first two years 
of the table is, in part, due to the introduction of the system 
into the capital city. It may be noted, too, that the rest of the 
country supplied in half-a-year rather over seven times as many 
pensioners as did Copenhagen in a whole year, while its popula- 
tion was less than six times that of Copenhagen. This is in 
part due to the smaller proportion of aged persons in Copen- 
hagen than in the country at large. 

Another point worthy of note is that Copenhagen furnishes 
a much larger proportion of single persons, and it might be 
added that a larger proportion of these are women, than are 
found in the rest of the kingdom. A more serious feature of 
the returns by far is the more rapid growth of numbers in 
Copenhagen than in the country generally. This will best be 
seen in relation to the population and in relation to the num- 
bers of those who might, so far as age alone is concerned, claim 
the benefit of the relief-law. In this form, too, the figures will 
have rather more meaning than when shown as mere numerical 
totals. For these comparisons I have assumed (except in the 
case of Copenhagen, for which actual figures are available from 
the 1895 Census), that the proportion of the whole population 
over 60 was the same in each year as in 1890. 

The table which follows shows the proportion to the whole 
population, and to the population over 60 years of age, of all 
receiving old-age relief, including dependents, some of whom 
at any rate are under 60. ‘There is also shown the proportion of 
actual to possible pensioners by sexes, dependents not being 
reckoned in this case. Wives, even though over 60, will not 
appear except as dependents on their husbands, unless they are 
separated from them, and therefore, the possible women pen- 
sioners do not include wives whose husbands were living and 
not divorced or separated. Some trifling differences between 
the following table and the earlier official returns are accounted 
for by the more accurate estimate of population made possible 
by the 1895 enumerations of population. 
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PROPORTION OF PENSIONERS TO POPULATION. 


[The number in brackets refer to Copenhagen, the others to the whole of 
Denmark proper. | 


| j 
Total pensioners, including depend-| 
ents, as a percentage of 


eS 


Female pension- 
Male pensioners |ers (not including 








| The whole popu- 


The population 


(not including 
dependents) asa 
percentage of 
males over 60. 


| dependents) as a 


percentage of 
single, widowed 
and separated 





lation. over 60. women over 60. 

1 Jan., 1892 1.85 (-—) 17.03 (— —) | 13.75 (——) | 19.28 (——) 

1 Jan., 1893 1.97 (1.50) | 19.31 (19.66) | 14.70 (13.30) | 22.04 (22.05) 

I Jan., 1894 2.10 (1.61) | 20.28 (20.99) | 15.48 (13.62) | 23.88 (23.65) 

1 Jan., 1895 2.15 (1.72) | 21.01 (22.20) | 15.92 (14.49) | 24.78 (24.00) 

1 Jan., 1896 2.22 (1.83) | 21.74 (23.41) | 16.38 (15.23) | 25.89 (25.24) 
| 22.66 (24.50) | 


1 Jan., 1897 


2.31 (1.92) 


16.93 (16.06) 27.08 (25.62) 


The importance of showing the figures, not merely in relation 
to the population at large, but also to that section of it over 60, 
is clear here. The country at large had rather more than 10 
per cent. of its population over 60. Copenhagen had but 7.5 
per cent. over this age. This last figure had increased to 7.75 
per cent. by 1895. Whether part of the increase is fictitious 
and due to hope of winning a pension, or whether the whole is 
attributable to the fact that the increase of population is pro- 
ceeding at a less rapid rate than formerly, one may hesitate 
to pronounce definitely. 

The preceding facts, so far as one aspect of them is con- 
cerned, may be conveniently summarised in another form. For 
every 20 single persons (of whom fully 15 were women) who 
were awarded pensions, 10 others were pensioned on whom 
there were dependent 12 wives, children or other members of 
the families which they represented. These 30 pensioners and 
12 dependents were found for about every 220 persons 
over 60 years of age at the beginning of 1893, but there was 
needed only 180 persons over 60 to supply such a group of 
pensioners at the beginning of 1897. The round figures may 
convey a better impression of the facts than the detailed, and 
more precise, table. 

While the numbers availing themselves of the pensions were 
large and increasing, there is a further fact relating to them 
which is of great importance, and that is the way in which 
they are distributed over the age-periods after the 60th year. 
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It will be enough to refer to the figures for the later dates 
on this point. Of men between 60 and 65 only about 1 in 16 
was receiving relief at the beginning of 1896. Between 65 
and 70 the number grows to rather over I in 7, and more 
than a quarter of all men who had passed their 7oth year had 
applied for and were receiving old-age pensions. It certainly 
appears as if the administration of the law has been charac- 
terized by great discrimination, or that the independence of 
spirit of the people is far from being undermined, when so many 
refrain from availing themselves of honourable assistance, or are 
refused the relief, in spite of the mere age-qualification being 
more than met. In the case of women the proportion of pen- 
sioners is, as might be expected, higher than for men. In 1896, 
of women other than wives living with their husbands, 15 per 
cent. of those between 60 and 65 were in receipt of pensions, 24 
per cent. of those between 65 and 70 and over 31 per cent. of 
those older than 70. For Copenhagen, the percentages of 
pensioners at the three age-periods were, roundly, for men, 7, 
16 and 24 respectively, and, for women, 19, 29 and 33 respec- 
tively. Thus, as compared with the whole kingdom, there is 
a slight excess of the younger men, and a rather less proportion 
of the older, who are pensioners in Copenhagen. The excess 
among women is considerable at all ages, especially at the 
lower ages. 

Two other points may be mentioned in reference to the 
numbers of pensioners. The first is, that in a number of places 
it has been found desirable to lodge the pensioners in homes, 
some of which, at least, are specially assigned to them alone. 
In 1896 there were 426 thus cared for in Copenhagen, and 339 
others in various parts of the kingdom outside the capital. 
The second point is that the returns show that the cessation of 
pensions on the ground of misconduct or of cessation of need, 
though not excessively frequent, is yet a reality, and, moreover, 
not in process of vanishing. 

It is now time to turn to what is, perhaps, the next most 
important feature of the scheme we are considering, namely, 
its cost. In giving the cost in dollars, the figures will be 
rounded off for convenience. The actual total expenditure has 
been as shown in the following table: 
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ToTaAL Cost oF OLD AGE RELIEF. 














. DENMARK. | CopENHAGEN. 
™= ms Cost to th Stat | Cc _ | on % Sad 
ost to e | e i os! ate 
| localities. | Contribution. Total. || tothe city. | Contribution. Total. 
| 1] | 
ae indi ae ———— jimcnenptalaiii 
1892 " $413,856 | $271.924 | $685,780 f $71,613 | $47,742 | $119,355 
1893 | 421,161 | 373,232 | 794,393 ! 81,238 | = 72,041 153,279 
1894 437,193 433,974 871,167 82,035 | 82,035 164,070 
1895 | 482,620 431,746 964,306 | 91,626 | 91,626 183,252 
1896 | 521,063 | 522,824 1,043,887 | 98,683 98,683 197,366 
a ee ee om - ' ——e 


The increase of the cost has been, therefore, 50 per cent., 
comparing the last year of the five with the first. As between 
these two years the growth of expense in Copenhagen appears 
much greater than in the country as a whole; but by omitting 
1892, Copenhagen’s initial year, the growth of expenditure 
there is seen to be even slightly less rapid than elsewhere. The 
capital, however, spends more in proportion to population than 
does the rest of the kingdom. It is necessary, on account of 
the greater cost of living, and probably also because in the 
more strenuous life of the city men cease earlier to be capable 
of earning a living, to give larger amounts to pensioners in the 
capital than to those elsewhere. As before, the figures will 
become more pregnant with information if we deduce from 
them the cost per head, either of those assisted, or of the popu- 
lation at large, or perhaps, as a better clue to the real meaning, 
on account of the varying proportions of old people in different 
countries, per head of the population over 60 years of age. We 
have, then, another tabular statement as follows: 


Cost oF OLp AGE RELIEF. 





| 
| 
| 
| 

| 
| 





COPENHAGEN. 





Cost per head of Cost per head of 




















| 
| 
Total Population rensen in the| Total Population | Bm 

population. over 60. year. | population. over 60. | the year. 
$o.311 $3.04 | $14.21 | a 372 $4.89 | $22.74 
0.357 3.50 | 15.49 | 0.471 6.16 25.99 
0.389 3.81 | 16.53 | 0.498 6.46 | 26.06 
0.427 4.19 | 17.28 | 0.549 7.08 | 27.14 
0.459 4.50 | 17.94 | 0 584 7.49 | 31-71 
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Even after making due allowance for the figures of the initial 
year of such a system, the increase shown in the cost during 
the later years is very serious. The higher level of cost in 
Copenhagen is also most striking, especially as the figures for 
Denmark include, and are swollen by, those relating to the 
capital city itself. 

The figures of cost per head of persons who were relieved at 
some time during the year to which the figures of expense 
relate are not satisfactory. The official returns supply figures, 
or the material for compiling figures, of average grant per 
pensioner. These are as follow: 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF PENSIONS GRANTED. 





| 
Year. Copenhagen. | Other Towns. Rural Districts. Denmark. 
1892 | $32.00 $27.70 $20.53 $23.42 
1893 37.60 29.71 21.29 24.25 
1894 37-95 31.07 21.94 25.69 
1895 39.31 | 32.75 23.38 27.23 
1896 40.68 33.96 | 24.26 28.32 








In comparing these figures with those of the last table, it 
must be borne in mind that many of the pensions were not 
enjoyed for a full year, especially in the first year or two of the 
tables. We have here the average grant made; in the preceding 
table the average amount spent per pensioner. Further, here 
we have the grants per case, there the expenditure per person 
relieved, and a case may include two or more persons, as, for 
example, a man and wife. The grants per individual relieved 
might be shown, but would be unnecessarily tedious. 

In connection with the question of cost, a very important 
point to inquire into is the effect of the new system on ordinary 
poor-law expenditure. On this point a report was presented 
in the summer of 1897 to a parliamentary committee which 
was considering proposed changes in the law. In this report it 
was shown that previous to the introduction of the new system, 
the poor-law expenditure has been increasing, but that the 
increase had ceased very soon after its introduction, and has 
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been succeeded by a decrease. This decrease is not shown in 
quite equal strength in city and country, but it exists in both. 
How great it is may be seen by taking the summary of the report 
referred to. Apart from expenditures on new buildings, the 
outlay on poor-relief increased at such a rate before the new 
system of old-age relief was devised that, had the growth been 
maintained at the same rate, the expenditure in 1894 would 
have been about $440,000 greater than it was in reality, an excess 
representing not far short of 25 per cent. of the actual expen- 
diture of 1894. There had been an actual falling off of $237,000 
from the highest point reached. The reduction in the cost of 
poor-law relief may be reasonably placed at some amount 
between these two figures. It is to be observed that the larger 
of the two exceeds somewhat the total expenditure of the local 
authorities on old-age relief in 1894. It is probable, therefore, 
that by far the greater part of the expenditure of these author- 
ities on the pension-system is saved from poor-law relief, and 
that the total cost to the country in 1894 of the pensions was 
but little in excess of the State contribution. The rural dis- 
tricts, in particular, probably saved as much on poor-relief as 
they spent from their own funds on pensions to the aged. For 
years later than 1894 no published comparison similar to the 
above exists. I have recently been privately informed by the 
eminent statistician Hr. Marcus Rubin, that the later figures 
show similar results to those noted for 1894. 

Such a result is remarkable, and it may be attributed to either 
of two causes. In part, cases which would formerly have been 
treated under the law dealing with paupers are now dealt with 
under the pension-law. Some severe critics might even go so 
far as to say that the line between paupers and pensioners is 
not drawn very distinctly and that its lack of precision is a 
highly mischievous result of the system of pensions. Another 
cause of decreased poor-law expenditure is, however, to be 
found in the efforts made by those who desire to qualify as 
pensioners to keep free from the pauper-taint during the neces- 
sary period of qualification—between the ages of 50 and 60. If 
dependence be made easy after 60, a strong stimulus to inde- 
pendence before 60 is provided, the results of which may well 
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be found to extend beyond the point originally aimed at, 
namely the age 60. 

For Copenhagen itself, returns of the numbers of paupers 
are readily obtainable and these show that the presumption 
created by the decrease of expense of poor-relief, namely, that 
the numbers obtaining that relief were decreasing, is borne out 
by the actual facts. The rapid increase of paupers and of the 
cost of their relief which marked the years 1886 to 1892 has 
been succeeded by a decrease in absolute numbers and in 
expense, in spite of the increase of population. It will be 
worth while stating that over 10,000 persons receive relief 
under the poor-law each year in Copenhagen, at a cost of over 
half a million dollars. 

On one further point only do I propose to refer to figures in 
this article. A complaint is made that persons of or about 60 
years of age migrate to places where they hope to get larger 
pensions than would fall to their lot if remaining at home. 
Such migration, too, removes them from the probability of 
securing light work suited to their increasing age and weakness, 
but which they might secure to their own advantage and that 
of others who would employ them, if they remained in the 
places where they were well-known. A _ particular case is 
afforded by a statement made to me by one of the members of 
that sub-committee of the town council which had charge of 
the pension-system in a small provincial town. This gentle- 
men said that it had become increasingly difficult to get old 
men in the neighboring country districts to look after the cattle, 
a light task quite within the capacity of such persons where the 
methods adopted are such as may be seen in that district. How 
can one judge of the extent of the evil thus indicated? Per- 
haps a good, though not a perfect, measure of it is afforded by 
the percentage of pensioners whose place of settlement is not 
their place of residence. Has the proportion of such increased 
or not as the pension-system has developed? The following 
table shows the percentage of new pensioners in each year who 
were settled in the place where they received pension-grants, 
that is, who were chargeable by law on those places in case of 
destitution. 
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PERCENTAGE OF NEW PENSIONERS HAVING LEGAL RIGHT TO RELIEF IN THE 
PLACES GRANTING THE PENSIONS. 


Denmark. 
(Whole Country.) 
1892 92.5 70.8 | 83.1 85.1 
1893 86.0 72.4 82.3 80.9 
1894 84.0 71.2 82.5 80.0 
1895 84.8 70.5 83.2 80.9 
1896 | 84.6 68.2 81.1 78.9 


Year. Copenhagen. Other Towns. | Rural Districts. | 








Though the direction of the changes shown in this table 
indicates increased migration from place to place, there is no 
strong indication of a current due to the cause assigned above. 
It must be again remembered that the abnormal figure for 
Copenhagen (and for Denmark, including Copenhagen) in 1892 
is connected with the initiation of the system in that year. 
The exceptional figures shown under “other towns” are doubt- 
less connected with the rapid growth of these small urban 
communities, which registered a growth of 10 per cent. 
between 1890 and 1895 as against rather under 7 per cent. 
growth of numbers in Copenhagen, and less than 4 per cent. 
for the whole kingdom. 

A further point in favour of the view that people belonging 
to the country seek the towns for the purpose of there getting 
pensions is the steady increase in the repayments made, in 
accordance with the provisions of the law, by one locality to 
another. The amounts thus repaid by rural to urban districts 
showed increase, both absolutely and in proportion to the total 
expended. In view of the drift from country to town for other 
reasons than the securing of a larger pension after 60 years of 
age, and of the increasing movement of people from place to 
place as locomotion becomes easier and cheaper, it would be 
wise not to assign the whole of these increased payments, and 
of the changes in the percentages shown in the last table, to 
deliberate action in view of pensions. 

Further statistical detail is undesirable in this account, if the 
limit has not already been exceeded. A few words on the 
general effects of the new system will not be out of place. 
These remarks are founded on conversations with a number of 
gentlemen having intimate personal knowledge of the working 
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of the system, as well as on reports of public discussions and 
similar critical examinations of the matter in question. 

That defects exist, and are recognised, in the working of the 
law, must be frankly admitted. A very special difficulty is 
created by the question whether a person possessing some small 
property should be granted relief from such public funds as 
those from which the pensions are paid. Should not such an 
one be required to first maintain himself from his property as 
long as it sufficed for the purpose? In that case is the property 
secured against waste,—waste of a real nature if not sufficiently 
marked to disqualify for a pension? Would it not be better 
for the public authorities to give relief but retain the right to 
reclaim it as far as possible from any property left at decease 
by the recipient of the relief? I indicate here but one of the 
difficult questions of administration. 

On the whole, however, | am impressed by the favorable 
view of the law and its working taken by my informants. As 
a sample I may refer to an opinion expressed to me in corre- 
spondence more than three years ago and since confirmed in 
repeated conversations from time to time. This opinion 
emanates from Professor Falbe Hansen, a Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy in the University of Copenhagen, and may be 
summarised thus. It may be admitted that thrift and private 
charity are discouraged, so far as they touch persons over 60 
and the provision for maintenance over 60; also that the 
stimulus to labour is weakened after the 60th year is passed. 
But, on the other hand, both thrift and private charity have 
been stimulated so far as they are concerned with provision for 
maintenance between the ages of 50 and 60. The motive for 
maintaining independence during these years is strengthened, 
and its effectiveness is greatly increased by the consideration 
that a limited task, the completion of which is not so distant 
and uncertain as to deter men from attempting it, is all that is 
now imposed on the honest and industrious, though indigent, 
person, or on friends, former employers or others, who may be 
interested in helping him. Many shrink from trying what 
seems impossible of achievement, and much effort, which would 
otherwise have remained latent, has been evoked by bringing 
the task within the reach of a wider circle of persons. 
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Wisdom in administration may do much to keep awake the 
independent self-supporting instinct even in face of such provi- 
sion as this, apparently free to all worthy persons. The stand- 
ard of worthiness may be kept strictly enforced. Those able 
to continue at work may be encouraged to do so, as, for instance 
by a method explained to me by one administrator, who said 
that in cases where persons capable of work applied and were 
able to establish a claim in all other respects, their capacity 
for partial self-support was insisted on, and if a grant was made, 
it was often quite small, comparable with a dollar a month, 
for example. 

Whatever else may be said of it, the Danish plan of providing 
for the aged who have, through no fault of their own, fallen on 
bad times, possesses too much of interest to permit us to dis- 
miss it from consideration as a case of laxity of poor-law relief 
under another name. A. W. FL Lux. 

Manchester, England. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED BY APPLICANTS FOR OLD AGE RELIEF, AND 
ATTESTED BY THEM. 


{Note.—A somewhat different set of questions is used in the case of widows and divorced or 
separated women. ] 


1. Has the applicant been constantly resident in this country, without inter- 
mission, for the last ten years ; if so, where and for how long in each place? 

2. Has the applicant, in the course of the last ten years, received any poor- 
relief for himself or for his wife, or for legitimate or illegitimate, adopted or 
step-children ; if so, of what has it consisted, when was it received and from 
what commune ? 

3. Has the applicant, in the course of the last ten years, been found guilty of 
vagrancy or begging ? 

4. Has the applicant ever been condemned to punishment for crime; if so, 
when and how did it occur? 

5, In what commune does the applicant consider himself to be settled ? 


{As a rule that commune in which he has last resided for five years without intermission and 
without receiving poor-relief, or, in case there has not been such a residence, his place of 
birth.] 

6. The number of his family and the ages of its members ? 
7. Is the applicant living alone, or with his family or others, and in the latter 
case, with whom ? 
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8. (2) What means of support has the applicant or the members of his house- 
hold? 

(4) The approximate amount of the total income of the applicant and his 
household in the last year? 

(c) How much of this income was derived from pension, allowances, divi- 
dends, legacies, real property, assistance (i. e. of children or friends), or the 
like income, each item separately stated as far as possible ? 

g. Has the applicant any prospect of assistance from relatives or others, or 
has he reason to expect to succeed to any inheritance ? 

10. The applicant’s means? 


[Money, real property, allowances, moveables, debts owing, etc., with statement of approxi- 
mate value. | 


11. The applicant’s debts ? 

12. How much did the applicant pay in house-rent in the last year ? 

13. The cause of the applicant’s need, and in this connection, statements of 
his own and his wife's health and working power, etc. ? 

14. How much does the applicant require, and of what does he wish it to 
consist (i. e. if in kind) ? 

15. Any further remarks which the applicant thinks proper to make. 

The answers to these questions with papers establishing the age, identity, etc., 
of the applicant constitute the form of application, to which is appended a 
declaration of the truth of the statements signed by the applicant, and a signed 
declaration by two others that, from their personal knowledge, the need of the 
applicant is not due to extravagance, etc., in fact to his own fault. 








NOTES. 


Rotten Boroughs of Old and New England. In many of 
its aspects the movement for the reform of the representative system 
in Connecticut is strikingly similar to that for Parliamentary reform 
which dragged along in England through three centuries, from 
the time of Queen Elizabeth until the Reform Acts of 1884 and 
1885. In England, as in Connecticut, there were no inequalities 
when the representative system first came into being. The inequali- 
ties in England were developed first by the successful efforts of the 
aristocracy to possess themselves of Parliamentary boroughs, and 
later on by the growth of population. As in Connecticut during 
the last forty years, the development of these inequalities in 
representation was hastened by the great developments in industry. 
This was especially so between the Revolution of 1688 and the 
end of the eighteenth century, which witnessed the beginning of the 
factory era and the growth of great industrial centers, such as 
Manchester, Leeds and Birmingham. 

The creation of Parliamentary boroughs in England, which first 
tended to inequalities, came to an end before the Commonwealth. 
Only one borough was given representation between the Restora- 
tion and 1832; and when the House of Commons was reformed 
in 1832, except for the merging of two or three corrupt boroughs 
into county areas, and the introduction of Members from Scotland 
and Ireland at the Unions, the representative system stood as it did 
when the Stuart dynasty came to an end. 

In its early nineteenth century beginnings, the representative 
system in Connecticut was not unlike the English representative 
system. When the English system was established in the thirteenth 
century, it was the fault of a borough if it were not represented by 
two Members. In the early days of the House of Commons and 
until the fifteenth century, when wages began to disappear and 
seats in Parliament became in demand, the grievance of towns was 
not that they were unrepresented, but that they were compelled to 
bear the burden of the charges attending representation. 

The constitution which the reformers of Connecticut seek to 
amend is that of 1818. When this constitution was adopted, there 
do not seem to have been any inequalities in the representation. 
All the Connecticut towns were then in the position of the English 
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boroughs during the first two centuries of the House of Commons. 
They were all small, as towns go nowadays, and all of them were 
represented. As in England during the first centuries of the House 
of Commons, Members of the Legislature had to be residents of 
the towns they represented, and they were paid wages. The only 
difference between the two systems as regards wages was that the 
English towns had to pay them from local taxes, while in Connec- 
ticut Members were and are still paid from the State Treasury. In 
Connecticut representation in the Legislature has always meant one 
or two offices more for a town, and offices, moreover, the salaries 
of which do not come out of the town funds. There would have 
been few of the anachronisms and inequalities which marked the 
English system in the two centuries preceding the great Reform of 
1832, had wages in England been paid from national instead of 
local funds. 

At the time the system of representation which had grown up in 
Connecticut in the eighteenth century was stereotyped by the 
Constitution of 1818, there was no marked disparity between the 
one hundred and twenty towns then sending representatives to the 
Legislature. There was not much call for a redistribution measure 
in 1818, when the two largest cities in the State had each popula- 
tions of less than seven thousand. Two members each for New 
Haven and Hartford formed a fair representation; for many of the 
smaller towns had then only one member. For thirty years after 
the adoption of the Constitution of 1818, the larger towns had still 
no very serious grievance. They were growing in population, but 
not at anything like the rate of the last thirty years. With the 
development of manufacturing, the cities have grown enormously; 
while these same causes, together with the opening out of the West, 
have tended to the partial depopulation of farming towns, and have 
had the effect of making most of them at least stationary in 
population. 

Up to the Federal Census of 1890, these changes had gone on 
to such an extent as to make the inequalities of representation 
glaringly obvious, quite as obvious as were many of the inequalities 
in the English Parliamentary system up to the Reform of 1832. 
Since 1890, the movement to the cities and to the manufacturing 
towns has been proceeding at an accelerated pace, with the result 
that to-day New Haven has a population of nearly 100,000, Hart- 
ford 75,000, and Bridgeport nearly 60,000. Nothing has occurred 
since 1890 to stay the decline of the farming towns. The net 
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result of these movements of population, combined with the rigidity 
of the representative system, is that to-day six or seven large 
cities, containing half of the population of the State, have practically 
no weight in the Legislature. It is true that each large city has 
still two members; but when it comes to a vote, New Haven, 
Hartford and Bridgeport are hardly appreciably better off than 
were Manchester, Leeds and Birmingham in the House of Com- 
mons before 1832. The representation of the Connecticut cities 
secures them little more than the privileges of the floor; and 
although Manchester, Leeds and Birmingham did not directly 
enjoy this privilege in the Unreformed Parliament, indirectly they 
did so, because the forty shilling free-holders of Manchester voted 
for Members for the County of Lancaster, and Manchester had 
direct claims upon these Members at Westminster. In the same way 
Leeds had claims on the Yorkshire Members; while Birmingham 
had equal claims on the representatives of the County of Warwick. 

The cities of Connecticut are quite as unfairly treated in the 
matter of representation in the Lower House as were Manchester, 
Leeds and Birmingham under the Unreformed English system. 
If these English cities could bring their cousty Members round to 
their point of view, the votes of these county Members in a division 
in the House were liable to be neutralized by votes given by each 
of the two Members from such miserable apologies for Parlia- 
mentary boroughs as Old Sarum, Gatton or Dunwich. At Old 
Sarum, all through the eighteenth century, there were no resident 
electors. There were no houses, and at election times a tent had 
to be pitched on the grass-grown site of the long vanished borough 
to shelter the returning officer. At Gatton there were six houses 
and one voter; while at Dunwich, so much of the borough had 
been washed away by the German Ocean that had Parliamentary 
Reform been much longer delayed, the electors might have been 
obliged to convene in a boat when the sheriff's precept summoned 
them to exercise the Parliamentary franchise. 

The Unions, the East Granbys, the Scotlands, and the other 
stationary or decaying towns of rural Connecticut have not reached 
the level of the Sarums, the Gattons and the Grampounds of the 
eighteenth century House of Commons. But the inequalities 
between the Connecticut cities and these small towns are as illogical 
and as unfair as those of the old system in England, and it is easy 
to understand how the English eighteenth century term “rotten 
boroughs” has come to be applied in Connecticut. These Con- 
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necticut boroughs are not rotten in the sense that scores of the 
old English boroughs were rotten. They are not owned outright 
by landed families who nominate the members of the Legislature. 
There are no self-elected freemen, no burgage tenures, no pot- 
walloper voters, and in none of them is the right of election vested 
in a dozen aldermen to whom the possession of a vote is a perma- 
nent source of income. The Connecticut boroughs are far less 
picturesque, and also much less corrupt and squalid than their old 
English prototypes. But their existence produces on the electoral 
system the same effects as the Gattons and Old Sarums produced 
in England, and makes a fair and adequate representation in the 
Legislature an impossibility. From the point of view of a 
representative system based on population, the advocates of 
constitutional reform in Connecticut have as good a case as had 
the English reformers. In some respects they have a better case; 
for in this country the Federal electoral system is uniformly based 
on population. 

The practical disadvantages of the Connecticut system are not 
as obvious nor as vitally important as those of the old English 
system. The English system, as it existed for three centuries, made 
it impossible to have a really constitutional sovereign, and there 
never was a constitutional sovereign until Queen Victoria came to 
the Throne. Every sovereign almost from the beginning of 
Parliament was, to a greater or less degree, a political boss, striving 
to obtain his ends through the control of the House of Commons, 
obtained in the first instance at the elections. 

The Connecticut system has not developed evils in any way 
comparable to those of the unreformed Parliamentary system in 
England. Its chief disadvantage is that, in the present condition of 
national political parties, it keeps one of these parties permanently 
in power, and gives this party a monopoly of the senatorships at 
Washington. It also tends to accentuate the political antagonism 
between rural and urban populations, and in other ways works to 
the disadvantage of the cities. 

The agitation for reform has gone on in Connecticut for nearly 
thirty years with but the smallest measure of success. Only two 
points have been achieved. Neither is of direct value to the large 
cities. By an amendment adopted in 1874, it was made possible 
for any town with a population of at least five thousand to obtain 
two representatives in the House. The second amendment, which 
was adopted in 1876, stayed the increase in the number of small 
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boroughs; for it provides that no new town shall be entitled to 
a representative in the Legislature unless it have a population of 
2,500, and the town from which it splits off also have a population 
of 2,500. 

Since 1876, the Connecticut reformers have achieved no other 
success. The Connecticut small towns, like the rotten boroughs in 
England, are not disposed to submit to their own extinction. At 
the time of the War of the Revolution, when for the first time 
since the Commonwealth, the movement for Parliamentary Reform 
in England became general, it looked as though the Reformers 
were embarking on an impossible undertaking. There were then 
in England 231 boroughs, returning 413 members. Of these only 
51 boroughs had wide franchises, and were open. The other 180, 
returning 328 members—more than half the total number of the 
House, were in the hands either of proprietors who owned them 
absolutely, or of men who in those days were euphemistically 
termed patrons. To-day those patrons would be described as 
bosses. More than this, many of the owners and patrons of these 
boroughs were of the House of Lords. They were there, many of 
them, for their services to the Crown as borough owners; so that if a 
Reform bill passed the House of Commons, it had to run the 
gauntlet of the borough owners in the House of Lords. The guard 
in the Lower House was, however, so strong that, until 1831 no 
general Reform bill was sent from the Commons to the Lords. 

Impossible as the task of the English reformers appeared in the 
closing decades of the eighteenth century, it was not more hopeless 
than is the movement for constitutional reform under existing 
conditions in the State of Connecticut. The Connecticut towns 
are as tenacious of their undue privileges as were any of the old 
boroughs in England. For two centuries, Parliamentary votes in 
most of these towns had had a cash value. During the greater 
part of the eighteenth century, in some of the smaller towns, this 
value had mounted up to as high as £50 or £60. Votes in the 
rotten boroughs of Connecticut may or may not have a cash value. 
If they have, it surely cannot be so high as that of votes in England. 
But apart from any value of votes, the possession of two represen- 
tatives means two more offices in a Connecticut town and a larger 
share, than would perhaps otherwise accrue, of both Federal and 
State patronage. 

Under these circumstances it is clearly as useless for the Con- 
necticut reformers to attempt to push their movement in the small 
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towns as it was for the English reformers in the first generation 
of their movement to seek to elect in close and rotten boroughs 
members pledged to Reform. Pitt, during the few years when he 
was sincerely advocating Parliamentary Reform, fully realized this 
difficulty, and by the Reform bill he proposed, the National 
Treasury was to be drawn upon to buy up the rights of the borough 
owners in order that the franchises might be distributed among 
the unrepresented large towns and among counties such as York- 
shire and Lancashire, which were inadequately represented in the 
House of Commons. 

The English Reform agitation succeeded in the long run from 
causes which are not likely to operate in Connecticut. There were 
forces at work in England which can have no counterpart in the 
Connecticut movement. One of these was the fact that in most 
of the boroughs only a small proportion of the people had votes. 
The voters constituted cliques, and the advantages they enjoyed 
made them the envy of their fellow-townsmen, and established in 
nearly every borough a force which was continuously at work for 
a wider Parliamentary franchise. It was these forces, working in 
the towns, which kept the Reform movement going from the 
Commonwealth to the American Revolution, when the movement 
became general. Another force which helped Reform in England 
was the County Members. They first attached themselves to the 
movement at the time of the American Revolution. The counties, 
in fact, made the movement general and national; because they 
saw that there could be no check on the Government, and no 
permanent retrenchment of national expenditures, as long as 
Administrations good or bad were upheld in Parliament by the 
borough interests. 

A third force was the unrepresented large towns. They came 
into the Reform movement later than either the voteless inhabitants 
of the close and rotten boroughs or the counties which were 
demanding retrenchment in national expenditure. When once 
these towns were of the movement, they stayed in it to the end. 
They kept it alive during the trying decades which followed the 
French Revolution, when all the power of the Government was 
used to suppress political agitation, and when the period of repres- 
sion came to an end with the peace after Waterloo, the large towns 
once more came out openly and vigorously for Reform, and did 
not permit the agitation to cease until they were secure in the 
possession of direct representation in the House of Commons. 
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In the final crisis of the early thirties, the movement was also 
aided by the fact that the borough owners and the borough patrons 
had never been all of one political party. Whigs, as well as Tories, 
owned boroughs, and when the Grey Ministry committed itself to 
Reform and Reform had become inevitable, the Whig borough 
owners accepted their fate, and fell into line with the movement 
for Reform. In the House of Lords, a threat to make peers whole- 
sale crushed out the opposition, and the nondescript system of 
Parliamentary representation which, except for a few years during 
the Commonwealth, had lasted for two centuries, was swept away, 
and the foundations were laid for the democratic system which 
since 1885 has existed in England. 

The old system, in its curious and picturesque details and its 
squalor as well, was peculiar to England. So were the forces which 
when united swept it away. No similar forces seem in sight in 
Connecticut; but the lesson which the history of Reform in Eng- 
land has for Connecticut, is that with earnestness and perseverance 
a right and just cause must inevitably triumph. 

EDWARD PORRITT. 

Farmington, Conn. 


Some Recent Books on Our New Possessions. The war 
with Spain has had the effect of increasing our knowledge of distant 
countries and of stimulating a thirst for further information. 
Several substantial volumes have already been put upon the market 
to satisfy this demand. 

One of the first is entitled “Commercial Cuba,” by Wm. J. Clark, 
with an introduction by E. Sherman Gould, and is published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons (1898). This is a volume of nearly five 
hundred pages, amply illustrated from photographs, and contain- 
ing a somewhat detailed account of the geography, natural 
resources, and commercial possibilities of the different provinces 
of the island. 

A similar work, but covering a larger field, is “Cuba and Porto 
Rico; with the other islands of the West Indies,” by Robert T. 
Hill (The Century Co., New York, 1898). This book, which con- 
tains over four hundred pages, is very fully illustrated, and contains 
an account, not only of Cuba and Porto Rico, but also of the more 
important islands in the West Indies, describing their topography, 
climate, products, industries, political condition, etc. 
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Somewhat different in its scope is Prof. Dean C. Worcester's 
work on the Philippine Islands, published by The Macmillan Co., 
(1899). Prof. Worcester visited these islands in 1887-88, and again 
in 1890, for scientific purposes. He made the first trip under Dr. 
Steere and the second with Dr. Frank S. Bournes. He was engaged 
during most of the time in collecting zoological and ethnological 
specimens. Incidentally, however, through letters of introduction 
to the Spanish officials, he saw a good deal of the political and social 
condition of the islands. The book is, in the main, a description of 
scientific expeditions, but also contains many facts of interest with 
regard to the inhabitants of the islands and the Spanish Govern- 


ment. 


A New Volume on the Liquor Problem. The Committee 
of Fifty, which has been investigating the liquor problem since 
1893, and which published in 1897 a report upon The Liquor 
Problem in its Legislative Aspects, now announces a second volume 
of the series, the work of another of its sub-committees. This 
volume treats of The Liquor Problem in its Economic Aspects, 
and will be published, like the first, by Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. The greater part of the volume will be devoted to 
an elaborate statistical investigation of the subject by Mr. John 
Koren. 

The special topics covered by this investigation are the relations 
of the liquor problem to poverty and crime, to the Negroes, and to 
the North American Indians, and the Saloon considered as a social 
institution. The general subject of economic forces working for 
and against the liquor habit is treated in the introductory report of 
the Economic Sub-Committee. It is expected that the book will 
be published in the spring. 











BOOK NOTICES. 


The Establishment of Spanish Rule in America. By Bernard Moses, 
Ph.D., Professor in the University of California. New York and 
London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898—x, 328 pp. 

This is a very opportune book and affords the best available 
general account of the establishment of Spain’s power in America. 
While an accurate and scholarly treatment of the subject, it is not a 
detailed and critical analysis of Spanish development in the New 
World. In fact, it is especially valuable for the very reason that 
it is designed to reach a wide class of readers which a detailed 
and critical work would not interest. For, as the author tells us 
in his Preface, the book is designed “to make clear to ordinary 
readers and to students in high schools and colleges the origin and 
character of the political and economic institutions constructed for 
the government of Spanish America.” 

The third chapter, “The Casa de Contratacion,” the fourth, 
“The Audiencia and Viceroy Illustrated by Mexican Affairs,” and 
part of the eleventh, ‘“Spain’s Economic Policy in America,” have 
already appeared in the Report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, 1893, the YALE Review, and the Report of the American 
Historical Association, 1894, respectively. They are, however, 
rewritten and largely changed. The Introduction is a spirited 
sketch of some main points in the history of Spain from the time of 
the invasion of the German tribes to the discovery of America. 
It is worth noting how clearly Professor Moses has indicated the 
cause of that peculiar quality of mind which has given the Spanish 
nation “a point of view quite its own.” 

The important part that the Jew played in early Spanish history 
and his contribution to the characteristics of the modern Spaniard 
are thoroughly well traced. On the whole, the author concludes 
that the period when Spanish territory was divided between the 
Moslem and the Christian was the best period of Spanish history, 
and the period when she seemed about to become not only the 
successful rival of England as the leader in western civilization, 
but when she seemed best able of all western nations to establish 
a high grade of civilization. 

The point of change which led to the gradual decline of Spain 
is accurately arrived at. The absolute control of the church over 
all governmental policies, causing economic and political considera- 
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tions to be thrust aside, had dire consequences. It led to religious 
intolerance. It led, further, to royal absolutism, against which 
religious intolerance had left no spirit of progress and resistance. 
Not only that, but it forced from the kingdom Jews and Moriscoes 
who were the very foundation of Spain’s industrial and commercial 
development. 

The discussion of the conditions in Spain is used as a basis in 
order to make clear Spain’s dealings with her American colonies. 
The general reader and younger student will find Chapter II on 
General Policy of especial value. Nowhere else is it so clearly 
shown that the King was the sole political superior of 
Spanish America. The great Spanish-American states were 
not colonies, as generally understood. They held the same 
relation to the Spanish Crown as the English colonies 
by 1770 claimed to exist between them and the British Crown. 
The relation was a personal union; from which flows the conse- 
quence that Spanish America could not be administered by the 
general government of Spain. It had to be governed by separate 
tribunals created by the King himself for this sole and special 
purpose. The most important of these was the Council of the 
Indies, which had executive, legislative and judicial powers. 

The rest of Chapter II serves as an introduction to a study of 
another very important agency, the Casa de Contratacion, which 
controlled the economic and commercial regulations of Spanish 
America. The reader will find the chapter on the India House 
(Chapter III) very clearly written and exceedingly interesting. It 
occupies about 40 pages and gives a thorough and lucid explanation 
of the operation of the Casa so little known and so difficult for the 
general reader to understand. It is interesting to notice, in connec- 
tion with the growing importance of the India House, that the 
fitting out of the great Armada of 1588 was, in part, intrusted to 
this organization. 

Chapter IV, on the Audiencia and Viceroy, the reader will also 
find well written. One of the important points brought out 
is the fact that Cortes, after the Conquest of Mexico, established in 
connection with the repartimientos what was essentially European 
feudalism. Perhaps the most valuable portion of the chapter is 
the part which gives an adequate description of Spanish municipal 
administration in Spanish America, as well as descriptions of the 
system of encomiendas and of repartimientos. The attitude of 
Mendoza and Las Casas toward these systems which bore so 
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heavily upon the native population is noted. There succeed then 
five chapters which will prove very useful to any who desire to see 
the origin of the South American states. Chapter IX, how- 
ever, is perhaps more interesting than the others just mentioned 
because of the famous socialistic experiment of the Jesuits in the 
Rio de la Plata country. Further illustrations of life in these 
missions would have added strength to the account, but the treat- 
ment of this socialistic experiment is eminently fair, which cannot 
be said of most accounts on the subject. 

Passing over Chapter X on the King and the Church, Chapter 
XI on Spain’s Economic Pelicy, deserves careful study. The key- 
note of this policy was privilege and restriction. The slave trade 
receives considerable attention, and the little known fact is dwelt 
upon that Spain’s policy in agriculture as well as commerce was 
restrictive. The book closes with an instructive comparison of 
Spanish and English colonies which makes clear a point seldom 
dwelt upon, i. e., that the revolutions in Spanish America against 
the authority of Spain were based on economic considerations. 

On the whole, the book is a valuable one, and well adapted to its 
purpose. Its conclusions are, in general, correctly drawn, and the 
work is based on accurate and critical study. The style is 
unusually clear and well adapted to the general reader and less 
mature student. The notes are meagre, and the citations of authori- 
ties comparatively few. Considering the purpose of the book 
this may seem an advantage, but the inquiring student will feel a 
disappointment on this score. The great value of the book lies in 
its correct presentation at this time of the main facts of Spanish 


development in America so that he who runs may read. 
FRANK STRONG. 
Yale University. 


Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L. 
By John Knox Laughton, M.A., Honorary Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, Professor of Modern History 
in King’s College, London. In two volumes. Longmans, 
Green and Company, London, New York and Bombay, 1898. 


The late Henry Reeve had two claims to a place in English 
history, as an eminently useful civil servant and as a publicist. His 
chief claim is as a publicist; first as an editorial writer for the Times, 
and the next as the editor of the Edinburgh Review, during the 
period when the Edinburgh was an exponent of Whig ideas, and 
before the development of daily journalism in England had deprived 
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both of the old Quarterlies of much of the political influence that 
they undoubtedly exercised until the sixties. Neither the Edin- 
burgh nor the Quarterly is to-day without influence. But nowadays 
events are discussed more quickly than in the palmy days of the 
british Quarterlies. The London daily press is able to attach to 
itself writers of as much ability, and of as much political acumen, 
as those who wrote for the Quarterlies. So are the more important 
provincial daily journals; and with the changed relations between 
Politics and Journalism, and the development of telegraphic foreign 
correspondence, writers in the Quarterlies nowadays have little 
advantage as regards information and inspiration over the writers 
in the leading daily newspapers. 

Reeve’s editorship of the Edinburgh Review bridged over the 
period of change from the old to the new. He succeeded Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis as editor in 1885, and continued as editor 
until 1895. He was 82 when he died, and so far as the Edinburgh 
was concerned, he had worked up to the last. He was an excellent 
type of the old school of English publicist; and whether as editorial 
writer for the Times or as editor of the Edinburgh, had an exalted 
view of the importance of his work and its responsibilities. The 
keynote of his ideals was struck early in his career, while he was 
still of the Times staff, in a letter written in 1852 to Lord Granville, 
who had informed him that Louis Napoleon was irritated and 
annoyed beyond measure by the language of the Times, when he, 
as President, was contemplating the sequestration of the Orleans 
property. The “responsibility of journalists,” Reeve then wrote to 
Lord Granville, “is in proportion to the liberty they enjoy. No 
moral obligation can be graver. But their duties are not the same, 
| think, as those of statesmen. To find out the true state of facts, 
to report them with fidelity, to apply to them strict and fixed 
principles of justice, humanity, and law, to inform as far as possible 
the very conscience of nations, and to call down the judgment of 
the world on what is false or base or tyrannical, appear to me to 
be the first duties of those who write. Those upon whom the 
greater part of political action devolves are necessarily governed 
by other rules.” 

As an editorial writer for the Times, Reeve states in his journals 
that he enjoyed the power his position conferred of “governing 
public opinion”; and he resigned a well-paid position, and aban- 
doned work which was most congenial to him and which he could 
do while still holding the Clerkship of Appeals, when he could no 
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longer perform it in the spirit of his letter to Lord Granville. This 
was in 1855, after he had been associated with the Times for fifteen 
years, and had written for it nearly 2,500 articles. He was already 
Acting Editor of the Edinburgh Review. He had taken that position 
in February, 1855, when Sir George Cornewall Lewis became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. On ceasing his connection with the 
Times, Reeve was appointed Editor of the Edinburgh, and as his 
letters and journals show, and as is further shown in the apprecia- 
tions of him by Professor Laughton and Mr. Lecky, as Editor of 
the Edinburgh he sought to live up to the ideals of his letter. 

Professor Laughton has not stinted himself in regard to space 
in telling the story of the life of Reeve from his letters and journals. 
Two large volumes may at first glance seem more than adequate 
to the subject. But while there are here and there letters which 
might have been omitted without loss, and while the journals are 
in places little more than the barest itineraries of travel, the volumes 
as a whole are of permanent value, and throw much light on a 
variety of subjects. 

Reeve, as is well known, was the translator of de Toqueville’s 
“Democracy in America,’ and was for twenty-five years the inti- 
mate friend of de Toqueville. There are many letters from de 
Toqueville. One of the earliest, written on the 2d of March, 1838, 
gives a good picture of de Toqueville’s method of literary work. 
“I do not,” he wrote, “prepare my work in advance. It is my 
custom only to arrange the plan and the principal ideas, and then 
to follow the current of my thoughts quickly or slowly as they 
serve me, so that I never know beforehand how much time or 
how much paper will be needed for what remains to be done.” 
When Reeve’s translation was published in 1840, de Toqueville 
wrote Reeve in regard to its reception in England. “I am not 
afraid of criticism,” he wrote. “I am quite prepared for it. There 
is but one thing thoroughly annoying to an author—silence.” As 
to Reeve’s work as a translator, de Troqueville assured him that 
he had rendered his thoughts “in their most delicate shades with 
_a fidelity and clearness” that seemed to him most perfect. De 
Toqueville was not willing to set himself up as a judge of Reeve’s 
style. He took Madame de Toqueville’s word for that, and she 
assured him that it was excellent—‘‘clear, simple and, in short, 
exactly what it ought to be for a book on political philosophy.” 

To students of the working of English institutions, Professor 
Laughton’s sketch of the history and work of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, of which Reeve was first Clerk, and 
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afterward Registrar, is peculiarly valuable, supplemented as it is by 
Reeve’s own letters and journals, which give further insight into 
its working and its place in the economy of the British Empire. 
The Judicial Committee was created in 1833. In describing its 
peculiar and manifold functions, Professor Laughton asserts that 
not even excepting the Supreme Court of the United States, there 
is not, and never has been a tribunal in the world which has been 
called upon to administer laws of such variety, extending over so 
large a portion of the earth or affecting such vast multitudes of 
people, as does the Queen in Council through the Judicial Com- 
mittee. Through the influence of the Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
President of the Council, Reeve was appointed Clerk in 1837. He 
held the office until 1853, when he was made Registrar, and he 
continued as Registrar until 1887, when he retired, and devoted 
himself exclusively to the editorship of the Edinburgh and to his 
work as literary adviser to the Longmans. Greville, whose Jour- 
nals Reeve edited, was for years his colleague in the Council Office. 

In politics, Reeve’s work was almost exclusively behind the 
scenes. It brought him into contact during his long and busy 
life with many of the foremost men in English and European 
politics; and the full record of his life which Professor Laughton 
has set forth will abundantly repay reading to those who care to 
follow the history of political parties in England from the repeal 
of the Corn Laws until the split in the Liberal party on the Home 
Rule bill in 1886. Reeve was a Whig. He had no sympathy with 
democracy in England or Ireland any more than in the United 
States. He quite despaired of the United States in the closing 
months of Buchanan’s Administration. American affairs then 
presented to him ‘“‘a scandalous scene of corruption, slave trading 
and anarchy ;” while in February, 1862, he was convinced that if the 
North defeated the South, reunion would be as far off as ever, and 
that the only safe course for the North was to regard the whole 
campaign as a kind of drawn battle, “and both sides negotiate as to 
terms of separation.” 

Reeve and some of his correspondents were nearly as pessimistic 
in regard to England. After the Home Rule split, the Socialist 
programme put forward by the Fabians in 1891 greatly disturbed 
them, and in January of that year the late Lord Derby was lament- 
ing to Reeve that Home Rule, although badly crippled, was still 
capable of a good deal of mischief, and lamenting also that no new 
question was coming forward “except that of strikes, eight hours 


legislation, and Socialism generally.” 
EDWARD PORRITT. 


Farmington, Conn. 
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Industrial Experiments in the British Colonies of North America. 
By Eleanor L. Lord. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1896— 


154 PP- 

This monograph presents the results of an investigation into the 
efforts of Great Britain to encourage the production of naval stores 
in the American colonies. In its preparation the author has utilized, 
with evident care and industry, the Board of Trade Papers in the 
Public Record Office in London. Students of American economic 
history will feel special interest in the materials furnished by Miss 
Lord’s labors in a field that has remained so largely unworked. 

In accordance with her established colonial policy, Great Britain 
desired to find in America the largest possible market for her 
manufactures, and especially for the products of her woolen 
industry. The trade between the colonies and the mother country 
generally resulted in a balance of indebtedness due to English 
merchants, for the colonists desired to purchase freely large 
quantities of imported comforts and luxuries. This balance must 
be made good in some way or other, and it was settled largely by 
shipments of coin which the colonists secured from their trade with 
Holland, Spain, France, and the West Indies. But here a difficulty 
was encountered. The Navigation Acts made the greater part of 
this trade unlawful; and, in spite of constant evasion, tended to 
repress the commerce of the colonies and to make it more difficult 
to secure the means of paying for the supplies imported from 
England. Thus the Navigation Acts tended to defeat the settled 
purpose of the mother country to enlarge the colonial markets for 
its manufactured products. 

If the colonies could have been induced to devote more attention 
to the production of naval stores, this difficulty would have been 
obviated. Such stores would have found a large and increasing 
market in Great Britain, and would have furnished the colonists 
with the means of paying for larger purchases of English products. 
Moreover, if it had been possible to draw from the colonies adequate 
supplies of naval stores, Great Britain would have been no longer 
dependent upon the Baltic countries for these commodities, which 
were so vitally important to its commercial and naval interests. 
From the point of view of the mother country, therefore, it seemed 
desirable to encourage the production of naval stores in the colonies. 

Early in the seventeenth century, the rich forests of the Atlantic 
seaboard had attracted attention, and it had been suggested that 
naval supplies might be produced advantageously in the plantations. 
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Masts were exported from New England as early as 1635, and 
eighteen years later the Council of State considered various means 
of removing the difficulties that attended the importation of tar, 
masts, deals, etc. from the colonies. These obstacles were, first, 
duties imposed by the mother country; second, the high cost of 
labor in the new settlements; and third, the heavy freight charges 
for transporting such bulky products across the Atlantic. This 
last difficulty was, perhaps, the most important, for two or three 
voyages could be made to Norway or to the Baltic for every one 
made to America. In spite of all obstacles, however, New Hamp- 
shire and the settlements in Maine began to export considerable 
quantities of masts, while Carolina produced not a little pitch and 
tar for export. 

In 1697, the newly established Board of Trade and Plantations 
sent commissioners to New England to investigate the subject of 
naval supplies, but little was accomplished in this manner. Then 
two attempts were made to form chartered companies to engage 
in the production of such stores, but the hesitancy of the Board, 
and determined opposition on the part of the colonists, frustrated 
such efforts. Another project was advanced in 1710. It was 
proposed to settle bodies of poor emigrants in regions suitable 
for the production of naval stores, and to develop systematically 
the production of these articles. Governor Hunter succeeded in 
establishing such a settlement in New York, but the only tangible 
result of his labors was a heavy bill of expense. 

But the War of the Spanish Succession and the formation of a 
Swedish company that monopolized the Baltic trade in naval stores 
finally brought this subject to the attention of Parliament. In 1705, 
an act was passed by which bounties were offered on the importa- 
tion of tar, pitch, hemp, masts, yards, and bowsprits, produced in 
the colonies. Under this law there occurred a considerable increase 
in colonial exports of pitch, tar, and turpentine. But the experi- 
ment was an expensive one for the British Navy, which, between 
1713 and 1717, paid out £90,544 in premiums, while it secured less 
than eight thousand barrels of colonial tar and pitch. In 1722 
another act removed all duties upon wood, planks, and timber, 
imported directly from the plantations; so that colonial producers 
were given an advantage in the English market. This act also 
prescribed the methods that must be followed in manufacturing all 
tar for which bounties might be sought. This last feature of the 
law of 1722 served to extinguish what little interest the original 
bounty law had excited in the naval supply industry. 
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By this time, moreover, shipbuilding, commerce, and various 
branches of manufactures had developed sufficiently in several of 
the colonies to absorb the attention of the people. This fact 
rendered all the more futile the efforts of the home government 
to divert colonial industry into the production of naval stores. 
Other chapters of the monograph are devoted to the development 
of the lumber industry in New England, and the futile efforts of the 
home government to preserve the valuable. ship timber in the 
forests. These require no special mention. 

In the bibliography, Miss Lord seems to have overlooked 
Oldmixon’s British Empire in America and Douglass’s Summary 
of the British Settlements. Both of these works discuss the trade 
in naval stores. On page 127, the name of Joseph Jenks is changed 
to “Joseph Jenkins.” On page 135, discussing the period of paper 
money inflation in New England, the author says: “The following 
table (of Boston exchanges) will serve to indicate the rapidity of the 
depreciation of paper currency, which had been issued originally 
to pay for the Canadian expeditions in the late war, and which 
continued to be received and held at par by main force, until it was 
redeemed in specie paid over to Massachusetts by Parliament for 
the ransom of Louisburg.” The reader can hardly fail to wonder 
how a currency whose rapid depreciation is admitted in the first 
clause of this sentence, could have been “held at par by main force,” 
or by anything else. But such criticisms do not detract from the 
value of the monograph as a useful investigation into hitherto 
unused sources of information concerning the colonial trade in 


naval stores. 
CHARLES J. BULLOCK. 


Cornell University. 


Les Industries monopolisées aux Etats-Unis. Par Paul de Rousiers 


Paris, Armand Colin & Cie, 1898—12mo, 332 pp. 


There are very few subjects at the present time in which the 
masses of the people are more interested, or on which there are 
more divergent opinions, than that of trusts. It is still too early 
for a comprehensive work on the subject to be written, and the 
task which M. Rousiers has set for himself is to trace the develop- 
ment of a few of the most typical instances, and from the causes 
which have led to their failure or continued success to deduce the 
probable future of this most pronounced form of concentration. 
The first portion of the work is largely historical, and deals with 
the trusts in oil, coal, sugar, steel, whiskey and cordage. Leaving 
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| this, he devotes a chapter to those industries where the possibilities 

of monopoly are based upon the possession of patent rights, and 
another to the quasi-public enterprises, where the field for compe- 
| tition is necessarily limited. It is in the concluding chapter that 
‘ the author draws the lessons gained from his observations. He 
} finds that the complicity of the railroads, the protective tariff 
44 legislation and patents have been the sine qua non of the successful 
Hi attempts to form trusts. The first of these springs from a lack of 

1 





public authority, in turning over to individuals powers that should 
4 | be exercised by the State. In so doing, we are suffering from 
! what he is pleased to call ‘‘an abuse of the principle of laissez faire.” 
j The protective system, on the contrary, is the result of the exag- 
i gerated use of the power of the state which takes from the whole 
people the rights and benefits that should be theirs and delivers 
them into the hands of the favored few. It is along this line that 
lies the great danger of the future. The natural limit to which 
4 prices can rise is no longer kept down by free foreign importation. 
a Competition is at least removed, if not prevented from this quarter. 
i This limit may be reached, as was the case with the Wire Nail Trust 
when it was found that the goods produced by this organization 
| could be sent to England and returned with the addition of the 
U import duties and still be sold at a price lower than that demanded 

| 











by the Trust. The granting of patent rights is a proper field for the 
use of public authority since it is beneficial to industry. 








; 
t From the economic standpoint M. Rousiers thinks that trusts 
| have been a benefit to the community, but politically they are a 
) menace to the country. He draws a vivid picture of the corruption 
Ki of State legislatures and city councils, by the means of skilfully 
M distributed shares. He is glad to see that the indiscriminate grant- 
| i ing of franchises by the city authorities has passed, and that the 


: public now draws the benefit of part of the returns that formerly 
{ entered the pockets of the shareholders. As public sentiment is 
opposed to trusts, he expects that in time most of them will pass 
away. Where the monopoly is founded upon natural causes, as is 
j the case with the Standard Oil Company, there seems to be the 
i possibility for a long-continued existence, but where they are 
propped up by artificial means they are clearly doomed. If this is 

the end in view, then the repeal of the present tariff legislation 

would sweep away most of the unnatural means by which at present 

prices are kept above the competitive level. 

WM. B. BAILEY. 
Yale University. 
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La Participation aux Bénéfices. Par Emile Waxweiler. Paris, A. 

Rousseau, 1898—8vo, 320 pp. 

In 1895 M. le Comte de Chambrun, the well known French phil- 
anthropist, offered a prize of 25,000 francs for the best essay on the 
subject of profit-sharing. The committee entrusted with the 
examination of some twenty-five MSS., which were submitted in 
competition, decided to divide this sum into three prizes, the first 
and largest of which (12,000 francs) was voted to the volume 
named above. M. Waxweiler is at the head of a bureau in the 
Belgian Labor Department; he is the author of two smaller 
volumes on “High Wages in the United States,” and the “Regula- 
tion of Sunday work in Switzerland.” He writes here as a sincere 
but not bigoted believer in profit-sharing, whose hopes of its future 
are moderate, but who is convinced that it is a system economically 
sound and morally commendable, and must therefore make its way, 
however gradually. 

The programme for the Chambrun competition called for essays 
which should supplement, not repeat, earlier works on the subject, 
and should pay especial attention to the legal aspects of participa- 
tion. As the latter matter is comparatively easy of determination, 
the fullest possible exposition of the fortunes of the system in late 
years, especially in the decade 1886-1896, would have seemed to be 
the line to commend itself to the favorable judgment of the 
committee. To our surprise, M. Waxweiler, despite his travels in 
this country and Europe, has made no attempt to take a more 
recent census than M. A. Trombert’s or my own (1888): he records 
no observations made in visits to profit-sharing establishments, 
and his work lacks that freshness which would come from detailed 
study of new instances, while it can lay claims to no other merits 
of style than clearness and logical order. The two diagrams show- 
ing the development of profit-sharing according to decades and 
countries since 1841, are the most novel feature of the book, but 
unfortunately, they cannot be said to be the most obviously trust- 
worthy, as the figures set down are not supported by tables of cases, 
and successful and unsuccessful instances are lumped to show the 
“development” (which thus means only trials, fortunate or unfortu- 
nate) of the system. 

M. Waxweiler’s most animated pages are those in which he 
refutes the scholastic objections to participation made by M. Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu in his last great treatise, on Economics. This 
distinguished savant rests his present argument (he has previously 
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favored others as more potent) on the assumption that profits are 
purely the creation of the entrepreneur, and hence it is morally 
wrong, as well as economically improper, for the employee to 
touch them in any degree. M. Waxweiler shows us that profits, on 
the other hand, are diminished before the balance sheet is made 
up, by the subtraction of sums destined for other factors in the 
industry, and that there is no logical gap between this process and 
a later subtraction in favor of the workman. ‘Le dividende,” he 





A . well says, “n’est pas un fonds privilégié, et ce n’est point un 
ih: sacrilége économique d’y toucher.” It is in this second part of his 
1}! work on participation from the point of view of economic science, 
\\ that M. Waxweiler’s chief merits are shown. He analyses the 


whole process with great sobriety and candor. Reaching no novel 
results (which would, indeed, be out of the question), he has 





' aaa ‘ . A , 

f traversed familiar ground with an independent mind and a candid 
temper. 

The part of the work devoted to the legal aspects of participation 


i}, does as well with this field as its infertility will allow. That the 
; agreement to share profits is a common-law agreement; that it is 
ie in the control of the employer, since he has proposed it and reserved 
1k for himself the right of modification or abrogation at pleasure; and 
j that the employee who disregards the rules can have no legal 
action against the employer for a bonus withheld for this reason— 
these points, to mention no others, are sufficiently obvious to an 
} ordinary capacity. As the programme called for a special study 


>] 





if of this part of the subject, the abundance of more or less learned 
| terms in which M. Waxweiler has expounded truths almost self- 
He | evident is not inexcusable. But, as we have said, it is in the general 
‘ol economic exposition of participation—not in his rather meagre 


array of facts and instances, or in his skillful presentation of what 
little law there is concerned with profit-sharing—that the main 
force of this essay lies; doubtless this was the chief reason for the 
| } distinction conferred upon it by the judges. 
\ NICHOLAS P. GILMAN. 
Meadville, Penn. 
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Railway Economies. By H. T. Newcomb, Chief of the Section of 
Freight Rates in the division of Statistics of the U. S. Dep’t of 
Agriculture. Philadelphia, Railway World Publishing Co., 


1898—152 pp. 

This is a collection of papers originally published in the Railway 
World, but well worth reprinting in book form. Nowhere else is 
the recent history of American railroad traffic so compactly pre- 
sented to the reader. The author has collected his facts with care; 
he has an excellent sense of proportion; his conclusions are 
generally sound. 

In the attempt to treat so many topics it is not surprising that 
a few errors of fact or judgment should occur. The outstanding 
capitalization of the railroads of the United States he puts about 
$1,000,000,000 too high, by including stocks and bonds which are 
held in the treasury of other roads. In this, he but follows the 
authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission; but it is none 
the less a violation of fundamental principles to count liabilities 
subsisting between members of a group as outstanding liabilities 
of the group asa whole. In dealing with income (p. 23) the author 
shows that he is acquainted with this theory; he probably has 
never had his attention called to its full scope as applied to capital 
accounts. In his treatment of pools, he does not fully grasp the 
difference of purpose between the joint rate sheet, which is essen- 
tially an agreement between principals, and the division of traffic, 
which is chiefly a means of protecting the principals against the 
consequences arising from irregularity of their agents. Nor 
does the method adopted for justifying the system of charging 
what the traffic will bear seem a very practical one. The assump- 
tions made in Chapter XII are confessedly not realized in practice. 
A theory based upon them, therefore, makes the impression of hang- 
ing in the air; and the final statement of principles deduced from 
it (p. 88) seems at once less clear and less convincing than that 
which results from more concrete presentations of the case by 
writers like Alexander or Acworth. But these criticisms, all taken 
together, are not fundamental enough to affect the general merit 
of the work. A. T. H. 
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